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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
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fy W. E. DOUBLEDAV, HON. F.L.A. 


J 


This new Series of Handbooks is intended to supple¬ 
ment the larger Manuals issued by Messrs. George Allen 
& Unwin and the Library Association under the title 
P of The Library Association Series of Library Manuals, 
i There are some aspects of Library Work which, 
^ although by no means unimportant, are of themselves 
insufficient to require a full-sized manual, and there 
are other phases which in a comprehensive textbook 
of manageable dimensions could be dealt with only 
in a general way. The Handbooks wilhadcquately cover 
these subjects and will aSso treat of certain special 
Vj^topics which hitherto ha^ ks^ped dSe attention which 
V they deserve, or which—owing to recent developments 
o —demand reconsideration. 

C i Since Library practice must always be in accordance 

0 with the particular requirements of different types and 
sizes of Libraries, variant methods will be indicated 
from time to time, and a working basis for individual 
adoption and comparative study will thus be provided. 
University, Municipal, School, and Special Libraries 
—^rural as well as urban—^will be comprehended within 
the scope of the Practical Library Handbooks, and in 
each instance the latest advances will be described. 
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This smaller Series is issued independently by 
Messrs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., and the range 
is sufficiently wide to make the volumes appeal to 
Administrators, Librarians, Assistants, and Students 
who intend to sit at the professional examinations. 
It is hoped that they will be of great practical assist 
tance for immediate use in enhancing and forwarding 
still further that improvement in Library service which 
has been so marked since the passing of the Public 
Libraries Act of 1919. 








FOREWORD 


Anyone who compared the literature of librarianship 
produced in America with that of our own country 
would be struck by the disproportionate attention 
devoted to its different aspects. A striking instance of 
this is the paucity of discussion in British circles of 
the problems of staff recruitment, tr aining and organic 
zation and the wealth of material concerned with 
American conditions and aims. 

If one were to go a step further and compare the 
standards of staff efficiency, education and prestige in 
the two countries, one might reasonably conclude that, 
while this preoccupation with personnel problems was 
symptomatic of a keener desire to deal more intelligently 
with an all-important aspect of librarianship, these 
American writers and thinkers had played no small 
part in promoting better conditions. 

We have not here given staff matters the attention 
they demand. We have tended to drift, to be overawed 
by the manifest difficulties ftdng us. Notable progress 
has undoubtedly been made in recent years—progress 
to which the work of the Library Association has 
contributed largely. Nevertheless, there is a great deal 
more to be done, and as a first step we should cry to 
survey the field in order to marshal our problems and 
thus the better determine how to solve them. 

This book is a humble contribution with this end 
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in view. It is intentionally a personal and provocative 
approach to the subject. The writer does not expect 
that all his readers will agree with his various proposals j 
he will be satisfied if he can provoke those who dis¬ 
agree to examine the position for themselves and 
make their own contributions to a discussion of vital 
importance. 

The writer has confined himself to discussing the 
staffing of public libraries because his own experience 
is limited to the public library field. Indeed, it would 
be more accurate to say “to the urban library field,” 
as no special consideration has been given to the s taffing 
of county libraries. Much that is said, however, applies 
equally to library workers of all types. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

I 

The last few years have seen considerable development 
in the library services of the country. Not only are 
these reaching a wider public; the quality of the work 
done is on the average higher and the more specialized 
and advanced types of provision are receiving increased 
consideration. 

We have, indeed, reached that stage when the full 
possibilities of librarianship may be appreciated as 
never before both by librarians and by those others 
concerned in its progress. Consequently, unless catas¬ 
trophe comes to kill our future in common with that 
of all other civilizing forces, we may expect consider¬ 
able changes and improvements during the next few 
years, for the post-war period has wimessed both the 
increase in prestige and the establishment of ideals 
which will give impetus for the future. We have clearer 
ideas, we have gained by experiments and experience, 
we have started to break down many of the limitations 
of the past. We are thus in a sound position to go 
ahead with our construction. 

We shall not, however, succeed fully unless we face 
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the various problems arising from the personal element 
—^unless we provide sufficient suitable people to under¬ 
take the work that lies before us. 

This personal factor is all important In all types of 
h uman activity it is the steady accumulation and co¬ 
ordination of the efforts of the many individuals 
working therein that make for progress and their 
shortcomings and limitations that hinder it. We cannot, 
therefore, usefully consider the future development of 
any branch of librarianship unless as a preliminary we 
consider how we may secure the requisite personnel. 
Just as an authority would be guilty of wasteful 
stupidity if it sought to provide buildings and stock 
but took no steps to engage suitable staff, so shall we 
be equally futile if we hope for improvement in service 
while neglecting the primary staffing needs. 

Many of the unsatisiactory features of our present 
conditions are the result of past failure to provide the 
proper personnel. 

The blame for past and present deficiencies must 
not, however, be laid only upon those who practise 
librarianship. They form only one part of the human 
element concerned in our work. They arc the em¬ 
ployees—the servants of the public and of the library 
authorities. They can only do the thing s that their 
employen do not make impossible. Their very existence 
as library workers is, in a sense, the result of the acts 
of commission and omission of their employers. They, 
the employers, select their employees j they limit the 
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field from which they shall be selected; they provide 
or withhold the material resources needful for their 
work; they give them or not the stimulation to do their 
best. For this reason this book is addressed as much 
to the members of library authorities as to librarians, 
for in the hands of the former lies the power to put 
into operation those improvements in librarianship 
which will prove ultimately of most benefit to the 
library-using public. 

The responsibility, nevertheless, is a joint one in this 
as in all other matters. One might, in general terms, 
say that it is the function of the authority to provide 
the oppominities and resources and to lay down the 
broad principles of policy to be followed and the func¬ 
tion of the librarian to get the work done in all its 
details. Nevertheless, it may also be said that much of 
the inspiration must come from the library worker. 
This is the natural way of things. The executive is 
closer to the realities of his work. The librarian is a 
whole-time thinker about librarianship as well as a 
whole-time practitioner. He should be able to exercise 
an influence upon the extent and nature of authority 
support. In fact he has always done so. Thus it is not 
a criticism of authorities to say that most of the progress 
of the past has been inspired by actual library workers; 
it is not criticism but praise that they should have 
responded to and stimulated this professional activity. 
Therefore we may best face the problems of library 
stafi&ng in this spirit of joint responsibility. It is for 
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the librarians to investigate and consider what needs 
to be done and to present their cases, and for authorities 
to appreciate their ideals and give that interest and 
support without which little progress is possible. 

II 

In the first place, let \is appreciate the conditions 
in which our staffs have to work now and in the 
future. 

We have paid insufficient attention to the close 
interrelation of staff and function. We have tended on 
the whole to draw into our machine such people as 
circumstances allowed, and then we have let them, as 
best they may, mould themselves to the requirements 
of the service. One of these things has in each case 
happened: 

(a) We have got someone who has proved suitable 
and become both an effective worker and one 
who, from the personal viewpoint, has found 
satisfaction and happiness in his work; or 

(b) We have enrolled misfits, who may or may not 
have done their utmost, but in either case have 
made neither the best of their work nor the best 
of themselves; or 

(c) We have secured those who, though not genu¬ 
inely suitable, have not moulded themselves to 
library work so much as they have moulded 
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library work to themselves, who, in other words, 
have not been suited for or desirous of doing the 
genuine work of librarianship, but have put this 
aside, probably unwittingly, to do something less 
good that they offered as a substitute. 

This last is an insidious danger because those few 
who accept low standards, and apparently succeed 
within their self-imposed limitations, must endanger 
the work more than the misfits and the inefficient. 

Therefore we must try n> think clearly about what 
we mean by librarianship and library service before we 
can decide what we need from our personnel. We 
cannot here attempt to propound the basic functions 
of the library. (The present writer has endeavoured 
briefly to survey some of these iEunctions in another 
volume in this series entitled Libraries and the Public.) 
One point, however, is of outstanding importance. The 
library has many purposes and many differing types of 
human need to satisfy, and it must seek to neglect none 
and give imdue preference to none. Nevertheless, in 
all it does it should be constructive. Its objective is the 
use of books—the fullest possible use of books for the 
fullest possible purposes. It is the handmaid of action 
—^mental and spiritual as well as material. The active 
use of books, however, demands not only efficiency of 
technique but also an appreciation, both extensive and 
intensive, of the needs of people and of the nature of 
books. The effective librarian is able to relate books to 
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needs. He must be equally capable of operating over a 
wide field and of helping the man who digs deep in a 
narrow area. The future trend of librarianship—and the 
nature of its best present activity—^is to ensure that 
the user who wants something may get it, that the 
potential user shall be encouraged to seek. 

In the past the library service has suffered badly 
from two quite different but closely related tendencies, 
both chiefly due to financial limitations. On the one 
hand there has been the too frequent attempt to seek 
easy popularity, to give people with passive, even 
mass-produced, desires wholesale quantities of the 
things they sought; and, on the other hand, a **take it 
or leave it” attitude has been adopted usually because 
there was no alternative. These tendencies are fast 
disappearing. In the most progressive libraries they no 
longer operate. To-day, while not neglecting popular 
demands, we seek to concentrate on the more useful 
things, and above all on that personal service which is 
the basis of good librarianship. 

We shall assuredly in future do more and not less of 
this individualized purposive work. This ]&ct should 
influence profoundly our approach to staffing. 

To do the popular and the “take it or leave it” kind 
of library work staffs will suffice which in type, quality 
and quantity are quite different from those needed by 
properly organized, properly functioning libraries. The 
poor quality job can be done by relatively poor quality 
personnel; to do a good job we need good people. 
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Conversely, we cannot do the good job efficiently 
without them. 

Therefore in this matter we must take care to avoid 
the vicious circle which too frequently operates in all 
aspects of library work. For example, where books are 
concerned, unless we have the funds to provide sound, 
useful stocks we can neither offer any inducement to 
those of our public who would gladly use a good 
hbrary nor provide any education in book use for the 
remainder. Yet until we can demonstrate that we are 
doing really useful work, it is often difficult to secure 
the funds with which to do it. $o it is also with staff. 
Until we are doing the work which obviously requires 
adequate and ample personnel, it is not easy to show 
cause why it should be employed. To break the circle 
a little frith, foresight and fore-knowledge are sufficient. 
Therefore we ask our readers—and especially the 
members of hbrary authorities—to view this matter 
not solely in the hght of things as they may now be 
but with full consideration also of things as they 
should be. 

Ill 

It is not easy to define either the precise nature of the 
profession of hbrarianship or the quahties desirable in 
its practitioners. 

Librarianship is probably the least specialized of all 
professions so far as its field is concerned. We all know, 
in fairly accurate general terms, with what thing s the 
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doctor, the engineer, the lawyer, the teacher and the 
accountant have to deal, and for what purposes and in 
what directions they work. Their activities are clearly 
limited. It is not so with the librarian. His sphere of 
activity and his materials are almost unlimi ted. He is 
the handmaid of those engaged in all other human 
activities. The only “specialization” of the librarian is 
his knowledge of the technique of book utilization. He 
must know, better than those who are not librarians, 
how to selea, arrange and make books available. But 
that is not the whole of his work. His technique may 
be specialized—though it is not entirely peculiar to his 
profusion—but the material to which he applies it, 
unless he is engaged in a narrowly specialized library, 
is as general as it could well be. His technique remains 
more or less theoretical and useless unless he is able 
to use it to relate his resources to each and every 
potential use. He cannot select wisely, arrange suitably, 
use properly or assist others to use, unless he has some 
appreciation of the needs of those he has to serve. He 
cannot be expeaed to have, neither does he need, 
expert knowledge of the actual subject fields with which 
his users are concerned. That would be impossible. 
But he does need knowledge regarding the literature 
of those subjects—either direct knowledge of the 
material itself or (much more frequently) of the biblio¬ 
graphical guides to that knowledge. And he requires 
sufficient understanding of the needs of the user to 
enable him to relate the requirements of the latter to 
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the services of the library—in other words, to relate 
the non-bibliograpbical to the bibliographical. 

Thus, to a degree not paralleled in any other pro¬ 
fession, unless it is that of the barrister concerned with 
dvil cases, he must be able to appreciate those elements 
in the case presented to him which are germane to his 
own task, and he must be capable of dealing with a 
great variety of “cases.” Whether he is dealing with 
the advanced student or the inquiring specialist or with 
the humblest reader, this ability to look at his own 
material and methods from the viewpoint of another 
person is the hall-mark of the good librarian. His work, 
therefore, requires understanding and wide knowledge, 
even if it is necessarily in a sense shallow. 

It may well seem that when we ask for a “good 
librarian” we ask for a man of not common attributes, 
one whom it may not be easy to find or create. That is 
all the more reason why we should apply ourselves to 
the problem of recruiting and training. 

rv 

What types of people are most suitable for library 
work? 

Study of the kind of work they have to perform, 
whether they be senior officers or junior counter- 
hands, would surely disclose two vital and obvious 
factors. Firstly, library workers deal with people and 
with books j secondly, the greater part of library 
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work involves systematic arrangement and efficient 
method. 

Note particularly the juxtaposition of those two 
words ‘^people and books.’’ The old idea that librarian- 
ship was a trade for “bookworms,” for persons of 
retiring dispositions and studious tastes, was quite 
wrong, as it forgot the first of those words. The 
librarian does not deal with books as such. He deals 
with them in relation to the people who want them. 
Therefore ability to understand people, their needs 
and ffieir ways of expression is essential. The library 
worker who cannot understand people, who does not 
draw from them the full and accurate statement of 
their needs, must act as a barrier between the reader 
and the books and not as a link to unite them. 

The assistant engaged on assistance to readers and 
reference library inquirers should, therefore, possess a 
particular type of personality. He must be approach¬ 
able and sympathetic; he must not obtrude himself; 
he must not only “appear” interested, he must be 
interested. Since the needs of readers are varied in the 
extreme his interests must be wide; he must be adapt¬ 
able, quick witted, responsive and intelligent- Intelli¬ 
gence is more important than actual knowledge, 
excepting knowledge of bibliographical resources. He 
needs a “classificatory” mind. Apart from routine, 
most hbrary work is classification, though not in the 
narrow sense of the textbooks. Glassification, as the 
process of appreciating the essential nature of things 
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and their relationships, pervades not only the tasks of 
arrangement but also those of use. Needs as well as 
books have to be classified. Classification does not end 
when the books and catalogue cards have been given 
their schedule numbers; it only b^ins then, for what 
happens when information and books on a subject are 
requested is this: the need must be classified as 
de^tely as one would classify a book—^not, of course, 
in any notational sense but in the assistant’s mind. 
Then, when it is clearly defined and appreciated, it is 
related to the bibliographical fiictors. Such classifica¬ 
tion is not, however, a mechanical matter; on the 
contrary, it is frequently so much a matter of intelli¬ 
gence and understanding that it is not recognized as 
^^classification” at ail. The mere mechanical classifi- 
catory processes would not carry the assistant far save 
where straightforward well-defined blocks of material 
were required. The difficulties facing the librarian who 
seeks to relate his material to the needs of readers 
arise from the fact that there are very many difierent 
ways of classifying. Only one of these can be adopted 
for the actual arrangement of his material. At best his 
material is only very partially classifiable by any scheme, 
since he cannot break up the unit which is the book, 
and there are limits to the practicable amount of 
analysis and classified indexing. He overcomes these 
difficulties in part by the intelligent relating of the 
system of his library and the system of his inquirer or 
the system appropriate to the matter in hand, and in 
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part by acquiring a wide knowledge of books and of 
the keys to books. 

Assuming that a library worker possesses the right 
type of personality and appropriate intellectual powers, 
he can by study and experience both improve his 
technique of book utilization and acquire knowledge of 
his material. Conversely, however, the person who 
lacked the appropriate personal qualities, no matter 
how assiduously he acquired book knowledge, would 
never make a good librarian. Therefore it would seem 
evident that we must recruit widr most r^ard to the 
personal elements. 

The ability **to get on with people” is valuable in all 
phases of library work. All our assistants are not 
engaged in reader-assistance or on reference library 
duties. Some spend their days date-stamping books; 
some spend occasional evenings trying to persuade 
library and finance and establishment committees to 
provide the sinews of war. The counmr-hand who is 
pleasant, hard to provoke, who can make each and 
every borrower feel that he is receiving willing service, 
will do much to promote the good name and smooth 
running of his library; the chief hhrarian who is not 
liked and respected as a man may even find his know¬ 
ledge and technical equipment a disadvantage rather 
than an asset. 

We may seem to have overstressed this point, but it 
cannot be over-stressed. There are library duties which 
do not involve public contacts, but on the one hand it 
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would be difficult and undesirable to allocate a man to 
one type of work throughout his career, and on the 
other it is possible that even those tasks, which seem 
exclusively “work room” and apart from public rela¬ 
tions, may involve some understanding of human 
nature. For example, the assistant who has worked in 
public departments and can maintain proper public 
relationships will surely produce better cataloguing 
than one who has spent his life in a cataloguing room. 

Ability to “get on” with others is latgely a matter of 
normality, since the more a man is akin to others the 
more readily he can put himself in their place. There¬ 
fore any degree of abnormality—or, if that seems too 
strong a term, let us say any pronounced bias—^is 
undesirable. 

We certainly want clever people in library work, but 
we do not want the man who is so clever—or the 
reverse—that he cannot bring himself down to the level 
of those who are not as clever as he is—and naturally 
to such a person the latter will constitute most of his 
clients. Neither do we want ffiose with any excessively 
pronounced attitude towards life or any prejudices and 
enthusiasms &om which they cannot escape and which 
are strong enough to mar their judgment. It may be 
said that this factor is one we cannot assess at the outset 
of a man*s career—that, for example, it is natural for 
youth to be opinionated. To some extent this may be 
true; nevertheless, in some men there is an inherent 
and ineradicable strain of intolerance and pig-headed- 
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ness, and such will never be good librarians. In any 
case, if we are to grow out of the faults of youth we 
must recognize them as such. 

It is very rightly said that the librarian, as librarian, 
has no religion, no politics, no class sense and no 
morals. By this we do not suggest that the librarian 
should not have his own special interests in life. On 
the contrary, we arc convinced that every one of us 
should have some personal specialization, if for no 
other reason than that the man who does not dig deeply 
in some held cannot properly appreciate the methods 
and objectives of other specialists; moreover, the 
specialist librarian can often contribute something indi¬ 
vidual to the professional commonwealth. But the 
librarian’s special interests should not be such as induce 
limi tations of sympathy; in other words, he should not 
come to like anything so much that he finds himself 
disliking something else for the sole reason that it is 
different No one can prevent a librarian from having 
his private opinions, but he should keep them private, 
since in practice it is impossible for a librarian or any 
other public servant to dissociate himself from his 
work in the sight of the public. Incidentally, it is par¬ 
ticularly undesirable for a librarian to take any active 
part in politics. 

Physical abnormality is also highly undesirable. 
Defects of any kind will militate against both personal 
success and good service. People like to be served by 
pleasant-looking assistants; they are inclined to with- 
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draw themselves from and hesitate to make inquiries 
of any assistant who is not quite normal. The assistant 
himself is unlikely to banish self-consciousness. Good 
eyesight is an obvious necessity^ while deafness is such 
a serious handicap that no one with defective h earing 
should ever be employed in public library work. In 
general, library workers need good health. Library 
work is strenuous and involves much more physical 
activity than most so-called sedentary careers. Most 
library workers have to endure long periods of standing 
and running about and much carrying and lifting, and 
often in an atmosphere that is not ideal. Moreover, 
they have often to adjust themselves to irregular hours 
and changing meal-times. Therefore a sound constitu¬ 
tion and s tamina are essential. 

Returning from the physical to the mental, the 
library worker needs an orderly mind that can cope 
with a great deal of detail clearly and systematically. 
Most of his time, especially when engaged in tasks of 
a routine character, he is doing things where accuracy 
and consistency are essential, as, for example, counter 
duties, filing or cataloguing. He must be capable of 
maintaining this accuracy despite interruptions, and of 
remembering the principles and details of arrangements 
and sequences of operations, and of adapting them to 
constantly varying circumstances. He must be system¬ 
atic but not hidebound by system. 

Especially does he need a good memory. Nearly all 
really good library assistants known to the writer have 
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possessed an uncanny gift for remembering books and 
their contents. They retain the knowledge that, for 
example, certain books have passed through their 
hands; they can assert off-hand with a certainty that 
seems unjustifiable until the fact is verified that they 
do or do not possess a particular book; they can tell 
you its physical appearance perhaps. Or, once they 
have turned up some information required by one 
reader, they will remember even years afterwards 
where it was fotmd. The wise assistant never relies 
solely upon his memory; he checks it with his cata¬ 
logues, schedules and the like wherever these exist. 
Nevertheless, his memory can save him hours of work 
and increases considerably the value of the material at 
his disposal. Memory is largely a question of mental 
classification—^which is perhaps why experienced 
assistants have good memories. 

If we may now sum up our findings—^we seek, when 
we recruit any assistant, a normal intelligent person 
with wide sympathies, adaptability, sodabUity, a logical 
mind, a good memory, the habit of accuracy and 
appreciation of the importance of detail. We discard 
especially the introvert, the self-centred and retiring, 
the muddle-headed, those unable to see the wood for 
the trees, the unsystematic and haphazard, those who 
are impadent of detail, those with bad memories, those 
who are easily put off their stride by interruptions, and 
those who cannot put themselves in another man’s 
shoes. 
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We have not, up to now, used the almost hackneyed 
phrase "the love of books’* because it is one which is 
usually misused. Generally, when it is said that a 
librarian must be a "book lover,** it is implied either 
that he should be a keen devotee of the fine art of 
literature or a bibliophile, an expert in the "old and 
rare.** He may or may not be either of these in his 
private capacity. Neither is necessarily an important 
asset where his normal work is concerned. It is one 
of the curious survivals &om other days and other 
objectives to suggest that he should have a specialized 
knowledge of "literature.** Actually a specialized know¬ 
ledge of economics or geography or music might be 
just as useful, since the people he has to serve are just 
as likely to be interested in these matters. A literary 
bias may even be a bad thing if it causes ill-balanced 
book provision, or if it elevates the literary fiictor 
unduly above other elements in life. And most 
emphatically the bibliophile has no place in general 
modem public librarianship; he may become a waste¬ 
ful danger. 

Nevertheless, if we use the phrase "love of books’* 
in its full and proper sense, there can be no doubt that 
the librarian must love books, because they are his 
tools, and the workman who quarrels with his tools is 
proverbially branded. 



CHAPTER TWO 


I 

There arc many different kinds of library work, from 
pasting labels in books to securing support for a pro¬ 
gramme of development, from helping one reader to 
find a novel and another to solve a difficult problem 
in applied chemistry, from keeping books in order on 
the shelves to ensuring that a children’s library shall 
exert a good and not a pernicious influence upon the 
young min d. 

All library work is part of a whole, but it is not all 
of a part. This consideration raises several of our major 
staffing problems. 

It cannot be denied that routine tasks, which any 
reasonably intelligent person can perform with little 
difficulty, bulk largely in the work of any library. 
Perhaps 8o to 90 per cent of the actual operations 
carried out do not involve any qualifications or know¬ 
ledge beyond what one might expect from a competent 
clerk. Given a well-selected stock, properly arranged 
and catalogued, given an efficient and businesslike 
service, a great part of normal library work could well 
be regarded as a matter of routine, of people coming 
and going, finding for themselves the things they need, 
of staff employed in matters of housewifery, record 
keeping and the like. Speaking quantitatively, the needs 
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of most readers are such that there is something 
radically wrong with the service and its methods if a 
considerable percentage require for the satisfaction of 
their normal requirements anything more than routine 
assistance. A busy modem library could not function 
properly if it were not capable of handling the bulk of 
its work on a routine basis. 

But if 90 per cent is routine, the r emainin g 10 per 
cent is not. It represents individualized service to those 
whose requirements are in some sense special and 
different. Moreover, the normal machine that serves 
the 90 per cent—and the 10 per cent as well—has to 
be provided, maintained and directed. 

Here, in a sense, is a distinct division of library work 
into two categories which may be called professional 
and non-professional. The professional people are those 
who provide and maintain the machine and those who 
give whatever non-routine, professional services are 
required by users; the non-professionals run the 
machine and perform its routine duties. 

If we are to achieve the best possible library service 
and if we are to serve best the interests of all types of 
library worker, we must recognize this inherent 
differentiation between the two classes of library work 
and library worker. In America and in certain European 
countries the division is clearly marked. So far we have 
failed to make it, and we are suffering as a result of 
our neglect. 

If, therefore, we devote considerable space to this 
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matter and introduce it at an early stage in the book, 
it is because we regard it as of fundamental significance- 
Nevertheless, we would not minimize the difficulties. 

Firstly, though it may be easy to say that such a task 
is of a non-professional character and that another 
requires professional knowledge, we cannot so easily 
divide our personnel into the appropriate grades—even 
if we set aside for the moment the problem of adapting 
existing staffs to changed conditions. 

To b^in with, the professional librarian does not 
suddenly blossom forth with full professional qualifica¬ 
tions. He can be taught much, but there is far more 
that he can only acquire by experience; and much of 
that experience can well be gained during the perffinn- 
ance of non-professional tasks. We must not exaggerate 
this factor. The more a man can bring to his work 
when he leaves the student stage the less he needs to 
acquire by the gradual process of working as a hewer 
of stone and drawer of water. Experience in America 
has shown that the intelligent college-and-library- 
school trained entrant learns the routine processes 
much more quickly than the younger ex-high school 
entrant. Nevertheless, it is certain that no librarian can 
either come to understand the people he has to serve 
or acquire a basic general knowledge of material unless 
he has worked for some time in a relatively humble 
capacity in close touch with the whole, and not one 
section only, of the library-using public. The junior 
routine worker sees an aspect of the service that his 
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seniors do not see in the same light. Therefore^ the 
professional worker should, for a long or a short period, 
serve an apprenticeship. 

The second point is even more important. The 
contact between the library worker and the library user 
is not in any way clearly defined as ^‘professional” or 
“non-professional.” If you can divide your stajQf into 
two clear-cut categories, you cannot necessarily so 
divide your readers. To give an extreme case: a man 
might come for weeks and require only the routine 
services of the non-professional, and then one day 
might need the help of the professional. Furthermore, 
it may not at first be obvious, either to the reader or 
the staff, that the subtle distinction had arisen. Con¬ 
sequently there is a marginal zone. Either your non- 
professional must have some reserve of ability beyond 
his station as a routineer, or the professional must 
always be present. The latter is preferable, but it may 
mean that part of his time is spent on routine duties. 
Certainly the work of any department cannot be success¬ 
ful if it is staffed only by junior non-professionals. It 
is in the public departments that contacts with readers 
are established, where in fact the library is effective. 

Too many libraries fail to do their best because too 
many of the contacts are made with non-professional 
personnel. With few exceptions lending library users, 
in the average British library, meet only the assistants 
who serve them at the counter. When they think of 
library workers they think of these counter assistants; 

c 
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when they fhintc of library work they think of the 
duties they see performed there. If they meet only 
unqualified routine workers, they either fail to ask for 
non*routme service or they ask and are disappointed. 
An eminent librarian once said that the best and most 
qualified staff should be put to work in the public 
departments. This is partly true, but it is partly untrue. 
We need a happy medium. 

The size of Ae service point varies considerably. In 
a large library where several assistants, professional 
and non-professional, are needed on duty throughout 
the day the problem does not arise. In a team of ten 
or six or even three, one can be a professional, free to 
give help when needed, and may be fully occupied on 
reader-assistance. Difficulty arises when, as in a small 
branch, only one or two are on duty at times, for even 
in the humblest circumstances some professional 
guidance will sometimes be called for. It is a fallacy 
to assume that the smaller the library or department 
the less the ability we should demand in our staff. If 
anything, the average quality of the staff of a small 
library should be higher and not lower. Yet is is 
probable that the smaller the place the more limited, 
relatively, its financial resources, and consequently the 
less the attractions offered to personnel. It does not 
follow in practice that the largest libraries are the best 
staffed and vice versa. On the contrary, some of our 
best librarianship is being done to-day in relatively 
small places, but that is because the librarians of 
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medium and large libraries often seek their first experi* 
ence in these smaller places, and thus often give them 
their best years and first enthusiasms, because there 
are good men content with the more intimate and 
varied opportunities of the smaller library, because our 
system of staffing does not give sufficient opportunities 
for movement, and because there are compensations. 
That, however, is a digression. 

We b^an this section with the proposition that 
library staffs should be divided into two types, and we 
started the discussion by surveying some of the diffi¬ 
culties—that the professional worker should have the 
opportunity to appreciate the whole of the work, that 
a proportion of professional assistance must always be 
on duty at service points, and that in a ^mai! place 
this may be difficult to secure. 

We face this matter, however, from no mere academic 
standpoint, with no desire to introduce a change of 
system for its own sake. On the contrary, we have two 
closely related objectives: firstly, that the work of our 
libraries shall be performed efficiently and without 
waste at all stages from the simplest to the most 
difficult and in all types of library, and secondly that 
the individual worker shall be properly related to his 
tasks both present and future, that he xba)! have ample 
opportunity to utilize his abilities and shall secure 
adequate returns for his services. 

In what way will this proposal help? 
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II 

Librarianship is in no way different from a great many 
other occupations^ in that it has to employ on tasks of 
varying difficulty people with different degrees of 
experience and qualification. 

A ship has its cabin boys and deck hands, its A.B.s, 
petty officers, lieutenants and captain; a business firm, 
its office boys, junior and senior clerks, accountants, 
managers and the like. We do not want to exaggerate 
the importance of this aspect of library staffing, but 
we cannot ignore its implications. 

Firstly, there is progressively less scope for employ¬ 
ment the higher the grade of work. Consequently a 
large proportion of library workers cannot reasonably 
expect to proceed beyond certain grades. Consequently 
we must ensure that those who are thus restricted by 
circumstance shall yet achieve adequate and sufficient 
salaries and conditions of service, and we must guard 
against bringing into the junior grades too manypeople 
who are capable of going further than circumstances 
will permit, since to do so will breed discontent, 
disappointment and maladjustment. 

Secondly, we have to adjust our financial resources 
to the best advantage. Too much spent on junior staff 
may leave too little for professional, and vice versa. 

Considering the present state of librarianship and 
the fact that, saving in a few places, none of the staff 
are adequately rewarded, this point may seem to have 
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little immediate significance. Actually we could all 
quote instances where failure to differentiate between 
professional and non-professional, coupled with the 
operation of schemes of promotion and seniority based 
solely upon length of service, have led to waste and 
inefficiency. We cannot undo the past and we would 
not l^slate against individuals, but the fact remains 
that there are many instances where people with non¬ 
professional abilities are receiving what pass as pro¬ 
fessional rewards, and as a result better qualified but 
younger people arc precluded fiom achieving profes¬ 
sional status. Much more important, any campaign for 
better conditions, local or national, which is based upon 
the value of professional ability must be stronger than 
if this factor is not given its full weight. We cannot, in 
justice, ask for professional rewards for any individuals 
or sections of a staff when it is evident that the duties 
they perform are such as a non-professional could per¬ 
form. Equally the suggestion that the non-professional 
worker of to-day may later achieve professional status 
and rewards is often a facile excuse for not paying him 
adequate wages as a non-professional. 

Thirdly, the prestige of librarianship suffers from 
our failure to discriminate. It is obvious to any onlooker 
that there is much routine to be done; it is absurd and 
prejudicial to suggest that those who do it are neces¬ 
sarily actual or potential professionals. If we do not 
ourselves make the distinction, we cazmot expect others 
to do so. It is ridiculous for us to assert that most 
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library work is of a professional character when anyone 
with two eyes can see that it isn’t. 

The Americans have accepted the position. As a 
general practice their staffs are divided into librarians 
and clerks (or attendants, pages or whatever term they 
use to designate non-professionals). As a result, every 
professional worker is readily accepted as such because 
be or she is doing professional work and has undergone 
professioxud training. In England we have in the past 
adopted, almost invariably, a reverse process. We have 
staffed our libraries with boys and girls fresh from 
secondary—and formerly from elementary—schools; 
they have started as stampers of books and stickers of 
labels; some of them have gradually and with much 
effort acquired professional status for themselves and 
for their work. No finer testimonial could possibly be 
given to any body of workers than to note how many 
library workers have succeeded so admirably in making 
librarianship a true profession. It is indeed a remarkable 
achievement. That, however, docs not entirely com¬ 
pensate for the cost to those who have succeeded, and 
still more to those who have not. 

A better system is overdue. 

What is the better system we advocate? As already 
stated, its basis is a frirly definite division of staff into 
professional and non-professional. This, however, is 
not only a question of grading and nomenclature. It 
means that we have to relate the allocation of duties 
to the new system, that we have to adopt two different 
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and appropriate methods of recruitment and education; 
it means also that we have to provide proper safe¬ 
guards for both types of worker, so that whatever we 
may seek to do to promote the interests of one section 
we may do nothing to prejudice the other, but shall 
keep in mind throughout the general well-being of the 
service. Moreover, since the process will inevitably be 
a gradual one, we must consider how best it may be 
promoted and carried out. 

Ill 

If we accept the desirability of separation, upon what 
factors shall this be based? 

May we, as a first question, ask whether we need 
different types of person for professional and non¬ 
professional work? The answer is surely “No.” Our 
previous study of the personal qualities desirable in 
library workers would indicate that, fundamentally, 
the same sort of ability and temperament is ne^sary 
throughout the scale of library work. The difference is 
one of degree rather than kind. 

Any idea that for junior work we can employ people 
with low educational attainments—of the porter, 
messenger boy, shop girl type—is potentially wrong. 
All our assistants are in contaa with the public and 
need to be presentable, intelligent and adaptable. The 
humblest library duties are far removed from low-grade 
employment. It is on similar grounds that all thinking 
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librarians deplore the practice, sometimes still to be 
found, of employing uneducated **evening assistants*’ 
or lads from elementary schools who serve for a year 
or two undl they are old enough to be absorbed into 
industry. 

Let it be quite clear, therefore, that when we speak 
of non-professionals we do not descend to extremes. 
We refer to people of at least the calibre of quite a 
majority of those who at present enter our service. The 
present secondary school with school-leaving certificate 
standards should certainly be maintained for all en¬ 
trants. We imply, instead of any lowering of standards, 
the more deliberate selection &om the general ranks of 
those of greater ability and their purposive education 
for professional work, and also the introduction 
of a higher percentage of people with more than 
school-leaving standard of education. Therefore the 
professional workers will not be different from the 
non-professional excepting that they have a keener 
intelligence, a bener faculty for acquiring and utilizing 
knowledge and greater willingness to accept responsi¬ 
bility, that they shall have more leadership, adminis¬ 
trative ability, imagination and vision, more enthusiasm 
and ambition and more pronoimced personality. 

At present all but a handful of our senior workers 
have been drawn from the ranks of those whom we 
may call non-professionals. For many years this prac¬ 
tice will have to continue. At no time, whatever the 
Polities for recruiting people of superior education 
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may be, must it be difficult for a suiuble person to 
proceed beyond non-professional grades. It may be 
that a good many years hence we shall have a system 
comparable with that in America, where there seems 
to be a sufficiency of graduates with library school 
training. At this step we shall not consider the suit¬ 
ability or otherwise of this system for England. The 
fact remains that salaries and prospects will have to 
be greatly improved before we can attract sufficient 
suitable graduates. 

We shall best appreciate our suggested policy if we 
treat it in two stages. To begin with^while conditions 
remain as they are, or while they are being slowly 
improved—we shall continue to recruit the bulk of 
our staff from the secondary schools, securing in part 
people who will make capable non-professionals (the 
type who, had they not gone into a library, might well 
have taken up such occupations as clerical work in 
other local government offices or business firms or 
clerical civil service posts) and in part those with 
professional potentialities. For the former we must 
seek to secure satisfactory conditions comparable with 
what they would have earned elsewhere; to the latter 
we must give the best available professional tr aining . 

To both groups the prospects at the time of recruit¬ 
ment may remain undefined. There will be no question 
of some being regarded as future non-professionals and 
others as future professionals. That is a matter that 
their first few years’ service will indicate. Those who 
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are capable will qualify for and pass into professional 
grades; the remainder will either prove unsuitable for 
this or will recognize their own limitations and be 
content in an appropriate sphere. 

This, one might say, is much the system at present 
in vogue. It is and it is not. In a few libraries it actually 
operates; in the majority it does not, firstly because 
the maximum grade available to the non-professional 
is far too low so that very many unsuitable people are 
compelled to seek, often in vain, to achieve professional 
qualifications; secondly, because the facilities for pro¬ 
fessional training are inadequate; thirdly, because in 
many libraries the proportion of those recruited who 
are likely to be suitable for professional work is too 
small because the inducements are inadequate; and 
fourthly, professional efficiency is not yet invariably 
essential for promotion to senior grades as qualification 
bars are not always operating. 

We are aware that we shall be criticized for this 
statement—^but taking the field as a whole, we do not 
recruit a sufficiency of potential professionals, and as 
a consequence we have tended to employ upon pro¬ 
fessional duties and designate as professionals many 
who have not either the requisite ability or training. 

At a second stage we shall recruit more deliberately. 
When our non-professional grades are good enough 
they will attract the appropriate people without any 
adventitious and often fallacious inducements. Just as 
many people now deliberately choose to become clerks 
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or shorthand-typists or any of the many black-coated 
and, if the false phrase may be forgiven, black-frocked 
careers which have obvious salary limitations of say 
£2$o to £300 for men and £200 to ^^250 for women— 
limitations coupled with reasonable certainty of 
achieving them—so will they choose to become non¬ 
professional library workers. The door will always be 
open for them to become professionals, and many 
professionals will be recruited from their ranks. The 
remainder, however, will be selected from those who 
enter the library with professional intentions—whom 
we shall select with this in mind. We shall be able to 
offer greater prospects, and so attract more of a better 
type. We shall probably seek a higher proportion of 
those who have stayed longer at school and passed, 
perhaps, the senior examinations. We shall make room 
for more graduates. We shall be able to accommodate 
some who have had, as is the American practice, some 
library-school tr aining . 



CHAPTER THREE 


I 

Let us take the non-professionals—especially the non- 
professionals of our present system—and consider what 
is needed to convert them into professionals. 

Four things are necessary: 

(а) The chance to appreciate the traditions and 
ideals of true librarianship; 

(б) A wide variety of experience; 

(c) Education in the technique of library work; and 

(d) Opportunity to acquire and broaden and streng¬ 
then their general education and understanding. 

Our present system falls short of providing for these 
needs. 

Consider the case of the average youngster. On 
leaving school he goes into a particular library by 
chance, because his parents happen to be living in that 
town. It may be a good library—in which case the first 
need may be met. He may, equally, go into a bad 
library, so that liis ideas of librarianship are distorted 
at the outset. If it is a really bad library, he may well 
have to serve a life sentence there because he will get 
little encouragement to fit himself to leave it, and even 
if he did fit himself the bad reputation of the library 
might ruin his chances. Again, even if he did enter a 
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good library, it might be one in which the service vras 
limited in scope. For example, it may be a small isolated 
town, where his chances to see something of the 
“larger librarianship” would be nil^ conversely, he may 
enter a very big system where, if the danger had not 
been foreseen by a wise chief, he might drift into a rut 
and spend his time on a circumscribed set of duties as 
a mere cog in a big wheel. Incidentally—as a general 
rule with many exceptions—the wise recruit who was 
fortunate enough to be able to choose his first library 
would be well advised to select a good medium-sized 
institution. 

However, whatever his chances may be in relation 
to the first two fectors—of ideas and experience—he 
would find himself compelled to study for his pro¬ 
fessional qualifications in his so-called “spare time.’’ 
In other words, if he wants to “get on** he has to 
sacrifice a great many of the recreational and intellec¬ 
tual leisure pursuits that would have helped him to 
grow into a whole, well-balanced, sociable man, and 
instead he has to grind hard at a narrow, purely voca¬ 
tional programme of studies. He may therefore satisfy 
the third of our four needs, but only at the expense of 
the fourth. The writer is one who believes fervently in 
the necessity for adequate professional technical ability; 
but he believes equally in the importance of those vague 
but vital qualities one may nominate as general know¬ 
ledge, culture, broad-mindedness, or common or gar¬ 
den normal interests. You can’t have it both ways 
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under our present system. If you make a man devote 
the whole of his time to swotting literature, you can*t 
expea him to enjoy it; if you make him learn classifica¬ 
tion schedules and cataloguing codes, you can’t expect 
tiim to spend his non-working hours acquiring a 
general appreciation of the things he has to classify 
and catalogue; if you keep him indoors with his nose 
to the textbook, you cannot expect sociability. 

Nevertheless, we believe that there is a better way. 
We could, for example, so arrange matters that his 
purely technical studies were concentrated into, say, 
one whole year’s attendance at a library school—or one 
term for each of three years. Then he could use the 
spare time of his other years to improve his general 
education. This is by no means impracticable, as we 
hope to show later. There is no real reason why we 
should not go further and give him a period of full-time 
study of some non-professional subjea or a course in 
public administration. It would be no more difficult, 
given the will, to widen his experience by organized 
exchanges of assistants and easier interchanges in the 
junior grades between library and library. If we are 
too hidebound and pessimistic, we shall never do the 
thing s that should surely be done. Certainly we can 
give in one or two yean’ full-time study at a library 
school as much as can be gained by six or seven years’ 
part-time study. The Americans do it; so does our 
London University School. Why should it not be 
general? 
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It may be objected that study without experience is 
unsatisfectory, that the man who studies part 
while he is working is securing better results. This 
may or may not be true—but is there any reason why 
some practical experience should not be gained h^ore 
whole-time studies are started, so that experience 
would serve as a backgroimd to theoretical teaching 
and so make it more valuable? 

At present professional studies start too soon. There 
are three reasons for this—they take the part-time 
student so long that unless he starts early he may still 
be “cramming” when he is, if he has sufficient forti¬ 
tude, a father with a family; his chances of promotion 
are too much dependent upon the certificates he can 
secure; and the rewards of the unqualified are too low. 

No assistant entering a library from school should 
start his purely technical studies until he and his 
employers are reasonably satisfied that he is fitted to 
benefit and really suitable for the career. Neither 
should he start until he knows enough about library 
work to understand what his tutors are telling him 

Youth is the time when facts are easily assimilated 
and habits are formed, but when it is as yet difficult to 
fit the facts to their uses and to understand their 
implications. The beginner may be just as keen, just 
as full of ideas, just as sensible—even, in the way of 
youth, as wise—as his elders; but there are many thing s 
to which experience alone can give meaning. There 
are other things which one will naturally and, given 
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opportunity, ineviubly learn from experience and 
which it is a waste of time to try and teach theoretically; 
there are things which only experience can teach; and 
there are matters which no one needs to learn because 
they are always readily available. 

If we examined our present syllabus of professional 
education in the light of the preceding paragraph, we 
should not be satisfied with it. Much of it is the stuff 
that experience would teach better than study; often it 
involves the memorization of ftcts that are in the books 
every librarian keeps on his desk; frequently it asks for 
knowledge of matters that do not come within the 
purview of a worker until he has reached an age when 
he has forgotten his examinations. No better proof of 
the truth of this critidsm could be found than the 
bi-annual statement of those who frul in the Library 
Association’s Examination in classification. These 
failures are largely due to the fact that most of those 
who sit for this examination in a purely professional 
subject are not and never will be of professional calibre. 
The rest fail because most of the theoretical side is 
utterly unreal, whereas for the adequate practice of 
classification one needs a wide knowledge of a peculiar 
type that can only be acquired by many years of work 
in a particular educational institution, to wit, a library 
-Hfor a library is an educational institution as much 
for the staff as for the public and, for certain staff 
training purposes, a much more appropriate school 
than any other. 
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To return to our main theme. We must not allow 
our yoimg entrants to stop studying, because study 
should be easier for those who still have the habit of 
study acquired at school, and because they might as 
well understand from the outset that, unless they are 
prepared to study, librarianship has little to offer. We 
should, however, encourage study of the things that 
will be of most advantage. One might go further and 
suggest that an entrant should, at least in part, smdy 
matters that would not be useless but advantageous 
were he to decide before long that he did not want to 
continue in library work. No lad can know what be 
wants to be for life until he has started to be it. He 
should be able, therefore, to change his mind before it 
is too late. In practice very few recruits do leave— 
usually because they don’t want to, but not infrequently 
because, by encouraging them to embark on library 
studies too soon, we make them more reluctant and 
less able to change; therefore, the proper studies for a 
youngster—apart finm some general pr eliminar y in¬ 
struction in the nature of hbrary work—^would be in 
those parts of a library worker’s equipment which are 
common to other occupations, such as foreign lan¬ 
guages, geography, history, business methods, type¬ 
writing and the inculcation of the widely acceptable 
habits of accuracy, neatness, common sense and logical 
method. 

According to the age of entry and other circum¬ 
stances, two, three or even four years might be thus 
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spent. Then the quality of the assistant could be 
assessed with reasonable accuracy. He may not have 
proved suitable and could be diverted to another career. 
Otherwise he may or may not have shown himself 
capable of becoming a professional worker. If so, his 
professional studies may begin in earnest. If not, 
he should be given appropriate training for non¬ 
professional work. 


II 

The educational and examinational work of the Library 
Association has played a most important part in the 
development of the library service and profession. 
Indeed, it would not be an exaggeration to say that it 
has been a decisive, dominant lector. It has helped not 
only to bring better material to the work and to give it 
a better equipment so that every phase of the work has 
been performed with greater enthusiasm, efficiency, 
and success; it has converted librarianship into a pro¬ 
fession, and the influence of professional prestige has 
been even more beneficial to the work than to the 
personnel. No criddsm we may make, therefore, must 
be taken to imply any lack of sincere appreciation of 
this work. Neither would we minimize the worth of 
the Association’s diplomas or the efforts of those who 
have passed its examinations. On the coiitrary, as will 
be seen, the basis of our criticism is that the Association 
examinations are too difficult for many of those who 
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at present take them, having regard to the amditiom 
under which they must study. 

The examinations of the Library Association are the 
only examinations in librarianship conducted in this 
coimtry, excepting those of the London University 
School of Librarianship which are solely for its own 
internal students. The Library Association Examina¬ 
tions arc in three parts—^Elementary, Intermediate and 
Final. The first consists of simple papers in FngiisTi 
literary history, elementary cataloguing and classifica¬ 
tion and elementary library administration. The Inter¬ 
mediate comprises papers in classification and cata¬ 
loguing; there arc no further examinations in these 
subjects, and the standard is high. In feet the word 
* Intermediate*’ is a misnomer, as the examination is 
really part—and a difficult part—of the Final. This last 
covers literary history, bibliography and book selection, 
and advanced library administration (with various 
specialized alternatives). The Final is not on the whole 
unsatisfactory, except that it does not include the 
subjects of the Intermediate; it is a good general 
examination and covers a great deal of groimd. Con¬ 
siderable knowledge and study is involved, and prob¬ 
ably most of those who pass it are of professional 
type. The Elementary serves to disclose those who will 
surely never be able to pass any other examinations, but 
offers little proof that the others will. It is, however, well 
adapted as a preliminary test for youngsters in * hn r 
teens—assuming that there is any need to test rhein 
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The Intermediate Examination has been rightly 
criticized; it is unsuitable for those who have to take it 
An Intermediate Examination should be either a half¬ 
way stage for those engaged in full professional studies 
or an examination suitable for those who prefer, or are 
likely to be obliged, to remain in work of an “inter¬ 
mediate” character—in, say, the better type of non¬ 
professional duties. One examination might indeed 
serve both these purposes, because on the one hand 
the professional worker should be acquainted with and 
qualified to perform any type of non-professional work; 
and on the other, if the Intermediate Examination is a 
step to the Final, the candidate who takes it will not, 
as might otherwise be the case, be making a definite 
decision in favour of non-professionalism. 

The obvious unsuitability of the present Inter¬ 
mediate Examination—which, it must be said in fairness 
to those responsible, is the last remaining result of 
transition fix)m an earlier system—^is fully recognized 
by the Library Association Council. A revised syllabus, 
which materially improved its character, was put for¬ 
ward two or three years ago, but was rejected for other 
reasons. A further revision is now being prepared. 
Naturally we cannot discuss its possible provisions, but 
obviously the Council will seek to remove the bad 
features of the present syllabus. 

We caimot too strongly urge the need for educational 
and examinational provision for the non-professional, 
as well as the professional, workers. In the past we 
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have concentrated upon the training of the professional 
and paid no heed to those who had no need, or were 
unsuitable, for this. Yet since, despite this deficiency, 
examination certificates have been increasingly neces¬ 
sary to all but the most junior, the non-professional 
has been compelled to enter the lists. Apart fix>m any 
other factor, this has led to criticisms that the examina¬ 
tions were “too difficult.” They are too difficult for 
those for whom they should not have been intended. 

Up to now it is probable that this criticism has not 
led to any serious lowering of standards, but the danger 
will remain until we revise our syllabus. 

Ill 

No examination syllabus should, however, be regarded 
as definitive. Examinational bodies must always take 
cognizance of past and present conditions, of the 
position of the numerous students who are part way 
through their studies, of the need to equate past, 
present and future examinations. This is unfortunate 
because examinations tend to be conservative and to 
fix conditions of education, status and service, and it 
should be the other way about Examinations should 
be the servant and not the master. 

Consequently we may well face the possibility of 
doing without them altogether, at least on a national 
basis. This is not an impossible suggestion. Examina¬ 
tions are essentially intended to provide evidence that 
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a person has gone with advantage through a prescribed 
course of study—-that he is capable of learning and 
understanding the field of the examination and of 
expressing the results of his studies. 

Examinations have serious limitations. They provide 
no evidence of character and personality. They are 
largely tests of a particular kind of memory. It is 
difficult to make them tests either of experience or of 
genuine understanding. Criticisms of examinations are 
sometimes carried too far by those who assert that 
people who M to pass them are often as good and as 
well equipped as many who do. This is a very doubtful 
contention. The man who cannot pass examinations 
after proper study is probably in some way deficient— 
perhaps in memory, perhaps in control of his nerves, 
or in powers of verbal expression. No librarian choosing 
staff would agree that these things did not matter. Yet 
there are probably other and maybe compensating 
qualities which are not aids to the passing of examina¬ 
tions and which are thus not indicated by success. In 
any case the story is an incomplete one. 

Turn instead to the conditions applicable to a really 
good training institution, such for example as a library 
school. It would not admit a student who had not got 
the essential preliminary equipment or who was un¬ 
suitable temperamentally or physically. Throughout 
the course the student would be watched by his tutors. 
Undesirable characteristics such as carelessness, lazi¬ 
ness, lack of interest or disloyalty would be noticed. 
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To a considerable degree the student would work 
under conditions not entirely foreign to the normal 
conditions of team and individual profesional work. 
The curriculum would be properly designed to cover 
essentials. Such internal examinations as were con¬ 
ducted would test ability to express in writing, whereas 
ability to express in spoken words and the ability to 
think would be tested in class and seminar. The good 
teaching institution would not, at the end, give its 
imprimatur to students unlikely to make good in later 
work, as it would not only have regard for its own 
reputation but also have a sense of responsibility to 
the profession. For our own part we would prefer to 
accept a man who had passed through such a 
school than one who had just passed such and such 
examinations. 

If we accept this viewpoint, we must be prepared to 
face a departure fiom our present single Procrustean 
examinational bed. Clearly it would be absurd to 
compel otir teaching institutions to become mere 
cramming schools. We must therefore be willing to 
accept, as evidence of training, satisfactory attendance 
at an accredited school. The time may come when the 
r61e of the Library Association may be that of examin¬ 
ing schools and not scholars. They have reached 
something akin to that position in America, where 
there is no Roister of Professional librarians like our 
own. They maintain instead a roister of accredited 
teaching institutions, and by implication those who 
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have passed through them are properly trained so ^ 
as insdtutioas can train them. Our Register, of course, 
goes further than that, requiring some amount of 
practical experience in addition to the passing of 
examinations. For us a raster is essential if for no 
other reason—and there are many others-^dian that it 
is the British practice to roister professional men of 
all types. Our registration S 3 rstem must be strengthened, 
not weakened. It is probable that it would become more 
valuable if it were based less upon set examinations and 
more upon the quality of education and the type of 
service. 

Qearly, however, we have a long way to go before 
the Library Association can cease to examine—^if ever 
that time comes entirely. We have as yet no adequate 
educational system to accredit. 

IV 

The facilities for education in librarianship are sadly 
inadequate. 

We have only one full-time teaching institution—the 
London University School of Librarianship at Uni¬ 
versity College. This school is doing good work; its 
tuition is sound and the curriculum comprehensive. 
But the majority of the full-time students are graduates 
or non-graduates who have not yet had any practical 
experience. More important, the public library service 
as at present organized seems unable to absorb more 
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than a handful of the students. The remainder go into 
other types of libraries, including many special institu¬ 
tions with limited prospects. A few assistants living in 
the London area take part-time courses in preparation 
for the Library Association Examinations. 

All other library assistants—and there are probably 
over two thousand studying librarianship at any time— 
must either attend one or other of the courses held at 
polytechnics and the like or take the correspondence 
courses of the Association of Assistant Librarians. 

We have nothing but praise and gratitude for those 
who are maintaining these educational facilities, limited 
though they may be. Nevertheless, no one could be 
satisfied with this state of affairs. 

To take first the various classes. The tutors are all 
library workers engaged in full-time duties who under¬ 
take this work in their spare time, sometimes for the 
sake of the small fees to be gained, more often fh>m 
genuine enthusiasm and the desire to help their younger 
brethren to the best of their ability. Some are good; 
others are just the best that are available. The latter 
may know their subjects—but there is more in teaching 
than that. As things are at present in England we can 
hardly e^>ect to get sufficient good tutors. Tutorial 
work has so little to offer; and there is no place where 
anyone can learn the job of teaching. There are only 
two whole-time teachers of librarianship in the whole 
country. Furthermore, anendance at classes is on the 
whole wasteful. Only a few students can be so situated 
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that attendance is easy. For others there is an expendi¬ 
ture of time, in coming and going and setting aside 
times for attendance, quite disproportionate to the 
benefits of perhaps an hour’s tuition. It would seem 
only sensible that, if a student must rely upon classes 
attended in spare time, he should have at least a half 
day’s or a day’s tuition there while he is about it But, 
as we shall elaborate shortly, odd-hour, part-time 
tuition is a bad system. 

As for the correspondence courses, it is by no means 
easy to teach librarianship by post Parts of the curri¬ 
culum are easier to teach than others, but for the 
greater part the value of the course is proportionate to 
the student’s access to local resources. One might, for 
example, assist a student of bibliography if he worked 
in a library where all the material he needed to examine 
personally was available. In practice many, if not most, 
students have no such advantages. The libraries in 
which they work are small or unsatisfactory. Their 
correspondence courses, therefore, can only deal 
theoretically and partially with things with which they 
can have little practical contact. We are not criticizing 
the A.A.L. courses. In justice to those who conduct 
them, it must be said that no effort has been spared to 
make them as useful as possible, but the best organiza¬ 
tion and teaching cannot overcome the inherent 
difficulties. You cannot teach a man how to play the 
piano if he hasn’t a piano on which to play. 

One further shortcoming of our educational system 
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should be noted before we pass to practical proposals 
for reform. It is this. Until we have a clearer idea of 
the division of personnel into professional and non¬ 
professional, there can be no si milar division of either 
students or examinees. As it is, all sorts and conditions 
of people study and sit for examinations—some of them 
the professional leaders of to-morrow, some of them 
people with very limited abilities and prospects. Thus 
we endeavour to seek a common denominator in tuition 
and examinations which shall be good enough for 
potential professionals, yet not too difficult for non¬ 
professionals. We need not be surprised if we do not 
succeed. 


V 

We may now envisage a better educational system. 

To summarize, our needs are (a) full-time tuition, 
for a reasonable period, for potential professionals, and 
consequendy, (b) a properly equipped body of pro¬ 
fessional tutors, (c) proper training for non-profes¬ 
sionals and (d) opportunity for both types to work in 
good libraries for at least a short period. Furthermore, 
(«) we need facilities for advanced studies. 

We must, throughout our discussion, bear in min d 
the difficulties of a long transition period and the 
position of those assistants, proportionately numerous, 
who are in small and isolated libraries. 

Let us first suggest a reasonably satisfactory scheme. 
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and then consider the gradual steps by which we might 
reach it. 

Conditions in America, though not of a character 
completely to meet our needs, afford useful guidance. 
Funher information is given in the recent Library 
Association publication, A Surv^ of Libraries. In brief, 
in America there are a number of accredited library 
schools which between them train most of the pro> 
fessional workers; several of the big systems maintain 
tr aining classes which, though they are primarily for 
their own staffs, often accept others, and there are 
ejcamples of correspondence tuition allied to some 
amount, perhaps small, of oral work. 

Many of our needs would be met if we had: 

(a) Three or four full-time professional schopls. 

(&) A number of training centres for non-profes¬ 
sionals and for intermediate students (and to 
function in place of the full-time schools until 
these were operating). 

(c) One school where teachers of librarianship were 
trained. 

(d) Facilities for advanced work; and 

(«) Provision, during the transitional period, for 
those who were unable to attend schools or 
training centres. 

Each full-time school would probably be best estab¬ 
lished at a university because of the facilities for 
teaching non-technical, allied subjects and because of 
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the general advantage of association with institutions 
devoted to and experienced in higher, professional 
teaching. Nevertheless, there must be the closest 
association with a good and extensive public library 
—in addition to the university's own library—so that 
there are ample facilities for practical work. 

The London University School is, on the whole, a 
good example of the sort of professional school we 
need, though naturally each of those which might later 
be established in the provinces would adopt its own 
appropriate arrangements. For example, practical ex* 
pericnce is given at London by three periods, each of 
a week, spent at various libraries in the region; the 
provincial school could doubtless arrange to ally this 
experience more definitely to the class work and spread 
it throughout the course. 

In any case, for a few years to come we arc unlikely 
to have a second full-time school, and it behoves us to 
make the utmost use of its potential service to the 
profession. At present its general value is limited, 
partly because we have not yet devised a system which 
would enable people already in library work to attend, 
partly because we are not yet able to absorb many 
graduate students. If we were to overcome the first 
problem, it would seem necessary for the school to 
devise a single year non-graduate course. 

We have no examples in this country of the Training 
Centre. The chief dififerences between this and the 
full-time professional schools—apart from the neces- 
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sarily more limited objectives—arc, firstly, that the 
T raining Centre provides a shorter course (of, say, a 
term’s duration, though there are modifications—see 
later) and that it is usually established at a library. The 
Training Centre may offer training for professional 
workers, though with a fully developed educational 
system this would be given in full-time professional 
schools, but its primary purpose would be that of 
giving sound instruction for non-professionals. What 
we envisage is a complete combination of tuition and 
of practical work. Some of the students would be 
members of the staff of the library at which the centre 
was conducted; the remainder would be from other, 
and mostly smaller, libraries, and one of the virtues of 
the centre would be that it provided such young people 
with the opportunity to gain wider experience. For 
non-professional workers a long course is not necessary. 
We must always remember that part-time private study 
and class attendance is wasteful and slow. The intensive 
study given at a good centre should give as good a 
grounding in general routine and essential knowledge 
in three months devoted solely to this purpose as may 
be gained in several years* part-time work. 

The Training Centre would also serve as a pre¬ 
liminary for many professional students. As before 
said, we must not set up any artificial obstacles in the 
way of the able assistant. Some of the professional type 
of assistants of the future would, as already indicated, 
pass straight into the professional school after their 
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initial years of service; others would pass there direct 
from xiniversities. But a considerable proportion would 
go first to a training centre and there prove their 
suitability for professional work. 

The teachers at the centre would be members of the 
library staff who had received special training for the 
work (see later). One person at least might well give 
his whole time to the work (at least during term) and 
act as director, or, in other words, as the person in 
charge of staff training. This is the practice at one 
typical American school, where this whole-time teacher 
gives most of the instruction, being assisted by speci¬ 
alists and by those who give occasional lectures to 
supplement the main classes. The pupils spend their 
mornings at class work, theii afternoons or evenings 
working as ordinary young members of the staff in the 
various departments. At one such library all entrants 
to the staff are required to attend this school; they are 
engaged on the understanding that they will be given 
permanent posts only if satisfactory and when vacancies 
occur, but they are paid half salary on account of the 
actual library work they do. 

These training centres must obviously be established 
in really good, up-to-date libraries where the best 
practice may be studied and the broadest ideals instilled. 
This is the primary consideration. The libraries need 
not be the largest, but they must be sufficiently large 
on the one hand to cover a wide range of activity, and 
on the other hand to absorb a number of student 
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workers. For this latter reason no centre can cope with 
many students. Consequently we need several centres. 
The ideal is that there shall be no more students than 
can be given full personal attention by the teachers 
and ample practical experience, and yet sufficient to 
reduce the cost of tuition per student to a reasonable 

minimum. 

The advantages of such schools and training centres 
as we envisage would be immeasurable. In time, even 
if all library workers were not able to benefit, there 
would be a powerful leaven, spread throughout the 
country in libraries large and small, of men and women 
who were not only better qualified for their work but 
also gifted with a better understanding of its potenti¬ 
alities. So many of the manifest deficiencies of our 
service are due to the opposite state of affairs—to 
ill-trained personnel, insularity, limited outlook and 
lack of knowledge—^that we should surely consider 
whether this educational programme can be given 
reality or whether it must remain the dream of idealists. 

We cannot deny the existence of difficulties. Can 
they not, however, be overcome with the assistance of 
prc^essive library authorities and the impetus of a 
fiu‘-seeing profession? 


VI 

The three major difficulties are: how can we finance 
these educational institutions, how can we arrange for 
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students to attend and how can we provide efficient 
tuition. Let us take them one by one. 

At present the onus for maintainin g the professional 
staffing of our libraries rests largely upon the actual 
people who are seeking professional status. In other 
words, the amount of professional service that libraries 
can give the public is directly proportionate to the 
number of people wdio, of their own volition, seek 
professional qualifications. It may be said, with strictly 
limited truth, that these people receive their reward in 
due course, and that therefore this is a reasonable 
allocation of responsibility. But it may be said, equally, 
that even if the library worker is looking after his own 
interests when he makes himself competent, he is also 
by so doing making a good library service possible, 
and thus brings benefit to all those for whom such a 
service is of value. There are parallels. It may be said 
that the doctor, lawyer or architect has to find his own 
equipment, and when he has found it, is of value to 
the community. There is the essential difference, how¬ 
ever, that he has more to expect by way of reward and 
recompense. When a immunity needs professional 
service, it can choose between two courses—it can let 
those who will do so acquire professional skill and then 
be compelled to pay them whatever they can get, or it 
can assist them in their studies and then award them 
reasonable but adequate returns. In the long run the 
latter may well be the more satisfactory and economical 
system. Certainly it is not inappropriate to the con- 

E 
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ditions of the library service. A useful parallel is that 
of the school teacher who is given sometimes a free 
professional education, otherwise much fi nancial and 
other assistance. 

The of library workers are not less valid. On 

the whole, and in proportion to ultimate rewards, they 
receive less assistance than any comparable category 
of professional worker. 

Let us consider the financial basis of our previous 
proposals in the light of this contention. 

To take the training classes first. Would it be im~ 
reasonable to ask local authorities to bear the cost? As 
it is now, our youngsters have to be trained in their 
own libraries. Too often this training is unsatisfactory 
and unsystematic, but whether it just consists of 
helping the lad to "pick up” his job or whether there 
are proper classes under a senior member of the staff, 
it is done "in library time”—that is to say, at the 
expense of the library authority. That, however, is an 
argument of relatively litde weight. The right one is 
that an assistant after proper tr ainin g should be more 
efficient, and so give better value to his employer. One 
could not, of course, so measure the improvement, but 
5 per cent inaeased efficiency over a period of five 
years would practically cover an absence of three 
months at a training centre—and 5 per cent would be 
a modest improvement to expect. To the cost of loss 
of service must be added that of tuition and attendance. 
In general one might well regard this also as a legitimate 
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and useful expenditure by the employing authority, 
but in the ease of some smaller or less fortunately 
placed libraries the assistant concerned might be asked 
to help bear the cost. We do not desire that things 
should be made too easy for students, yet they should 
not be made too difficult, and it would not be im¬ 
possible to organize a scheme of scholarships or 
loans when other means failed. Obviously where 
attendance at one- or two-year courses at professional 
schools is concerned, the share to be borne by 
the student must, in reason, be greater—though 
it should never be impossible for the really good 
assistant, no matter how poor he may be, to secure 
training. 

In passing, one might answer an objection that is 
often heard—that an authority cannot be expected to 
assist a person who, when he has undergone his 
training and is better qualified for promotion, is likely 
to leave its service and go elsewhere. The answer, 
surely, is that, in the long run when once the practice 
is general, that authority is as likely as not itself to 
secure the services of someone who has been trained 
at the expense of another authority. Once better 
training and more equitable conditions of service are 
usual, there will be more frequent and beneficial 
movement of staff. 

To return to our main theme, however. Even if 
authorities are willing to grant leave of absence with 
pay and to pay (or help pay) the fees, it is unlikely 
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that the latter will defray the whole, or even a large 
part, of the expenses of training. 

One might assume that in the case of a training centre 
the library authority organizing it might reasonably 
bear such proportion of the cost (which would be 
chiefly the salaries of teaching staff) as was devoted to 
tr ainin g its own Staff. For Students not on its staff it 
would receive reasonable tuition fees. There would 
remain a balance to be met ffom another source. 
Similarly one might assume that in the case of the 
whole-time professional schools the universities con¬ 
cerned would, as in the case of the London school, 
make considerable grants from general funds, including 
moneys derived from the Government under the 
Universities Grants Commission scheme. Even so, 
special assistance might be necessary. 

We come therefore to the solution suggested some 
two or three years ago, when the Library Association’s 
recommendations were adopted which authorized the 
Council to seek Government grants for assistance 
of acaedited training institutions. The sum involved, 
especially at first, would be small indeed, the benefits 
considerable. The L.A. Council should undoubtedly 
press the of the service for this assistance, but 
any action it may take will be strengthened if library 
authorities and librarians will promptly and seriously 
consider such proposals as are here presented and will 
formulate a progressive policy for professional educa¬ 
tion. We are much more likely to obtain assistance if 
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wc can say with some definiteness what we require 
and why, than if we wait upon the offer of grants for 
nebulous educational schemes. 

Compared with this financial problem, our other 
difficulties arc slight, given intelligent and willing 
co-operation. Take the question of how assistants may 
be enabled to attend long courses. When libraries are 
adequately staffed, all large and medimn-sized places 
should be able to release the small number necessary 
without dislocating the normal service. In fact, in a 
larger establishment it may well be assumed that on 
an average one, two or more assistants will always be 
away at school or centre; thus the establishment could 
be increased accordingly. With smaller institutions this 
would not be practicable, and for these—and for all 
libraries during the transition period—some type of 
temporary replacement might be devised. There are 
several forms this could take. For example, if small 
Library A sent an assistant to training centre Library B, 
the latter might send one of its own staff to Library A 
in temporary exchange. Even if, as might be likely. 
Library A was not as good as Library B, this assistant 
would gain useful experience; his presence might weU 
be beneficial to Library A. If the assistant from 
Library A spent Half his time in actual work, and if at 
the same time there was at the centre another student 
from a library that did not need replacement also 
working half-time. Library B would be no worse off. 

Or again, if there were at a professional school 
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graduates or others who did not already hold positions 
on any staff, these could on the completion of the 
course act as substitutes for those in library service 
desiring to attend the school. The former would at 
least be better occupied than in doing no thing while 
they waited for an opening. Gearly some sort of 
finandfll adjustment would sometimes be necessary, 
and at first such schemes might need assistance either 
from Government grants or from, say, a Library 
Association educational fund. 

Taking a long view, the time would come when the 
whole body of libraries was maintainin g permanently 
a sufficient surplus of personnel to permit constant 
successive attendance at schools. When this state 
existed there would be few difficulties in the way of 
arranging exchanges. Until that time comes, we must 
encourage the gradual inaease of individual examples 
of faith in a far-sighted policy. Once the scheme got 
going, it would act in snowball fashion. 

The Library Association therefore would be justified 
in making some sacrifices for an initial period. Or, if 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust could be induced 
to add to its many benefactions assistance for an initial 
educational programme, much might be achieved. The 
Carnegie Corporation has expended immense sums on 
similar purposes in America, and the benefits are already 
patent. For example, if the Library Association were 
to organize, say, two provincial training centres, the 
C.U.K.T. might be asked to make good the deficit on 
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r unnin g them and to pay grants towards the cost of 
attendance (perhaps in proportion to the sums con¬ 
tributed by the authorities and students themselves) of 
some dozen or so assistants each tenn^ chosen because 
on the one hand they showed ability, and on the other 
they worked in libraries where good general experience 
was difficult to obtain. 

We say it, not in criticism of the C.U.K.T., but in 
condemnation of our own people, who have displayed 
little constructive initiative in educational matters— 
but the fact remains that the C.U.K.T. has done—and 
been asked to do—nothing for professional education 
excepting the grants to the London Universi^ School 
which served to establish it on a firm and valuable, if 
limited, basis. 

The training of the few teachers needed for this work 
should not prove a difficult matter. Nevertheless, it 
should be undertaken for various reasons. Firstly, even 
the best ^'natural” teacher can learn something of the 
technique and ideals of tutorial work by attending an 
established school and studying its methods and prob¬ 
lems. And we shall probably need to employ some 
who are not of that calibre and for whom systematic 
training will make all the difference between success 
and failure. Teaching, of all activities, should not 
be amateurish; too much depends on its efficiency. 
Secondly, attendance at a recognized school will help 
to secure that amoimt of uniformity which is desirable. 
Rigid standardization would be most dangerous, but 
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there is a happy medium; pupils who are studying for 
the same kind of work and preparing for the same 
examinations (so long as these remain) will benefit from 
the adoption of common standards and basic methods 
of tuition. Thirdly, in this matter of teaching there is 
a parallel with the wider field of professional qualifica¬ 
tions: that is to say, we want some sort of qualifications 
for teachers as a means of securing recognition for 
their work, and conversely to discourage the employ¬ 
ment of imqualified people. 

We must recognize that teaching will never be a 
distinct career for more than a handful of librarians. 
Consequently no person of sufficient ability would be 
likely to forsake practical librarianship for tutorial work 
if this decision meant a burning of boats. Therefore 
wc envisage the tutors being mostly relatively young 
people who turn to the work as a temporary occupation 
in which they will gain wider experience. The very few 
will secure such adequate posts at the full-time schools, 
etc., as the future may create; most of them will teach 
for a few years only. Probably, however, some of our 
first tutors will be older men who have established 
themselves, more or less permanently, in such positions 
as will permit their devoting part of their time to 
teaching work. 

All that we need do at present is to provide facilities 
—leave of absence, financial aid, a course of instruc¬ 
tion—at our existing School of Librarianship for a few 
of those who are either at present engaged in tuitional 
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work or arc likely to have the opportunity to do it. We 
feel siire that any practical scheme would find full 
support from the university authorities so far as their 
share was concerned. 


VII 

Two matters remain to be considered before we leave 
the question of education: (a) the provision we must 
make for those who cannot attend schools or centres 
when these are established and the arrangements neces¬ 
sary while these institutions are being provided, and 
(fr) the relationship of educational provision to staff 
grading, especially during the transition period. 

Obviously for some years for many candidates, and 
always for a few, the only method of teaching will be 
the unsatisfoctory correspondence class. Since this is 
unavoidable, can we do any thing to make it less 
unsatisfactory? 

Let it be repeated that we are not offering any unfair 
criticism of the present activities of the A.A.L. section. 
We are instead returning to our earlier contention that 
correspondence tuition has its inherent limitations: 
firstly that there are matters which only oral tuition 
and discussion can make clear, and secondly that 
correspondence tuition increases the difficulties facing 
the student in the small or backward areas. These two 
disadvantages may be ameliorated in the one case by 
somehow associating with correspondence tuition a 
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measure of oral work, and in the other by increasing 
inter-staff exchanges. Both of these are possible of 
attainment. 

One American school of librarianship, faced with 
the problem of providing some training for a class of 
workers who could not possibly attend even a terminal 
course, organized correspondence courses, the students 
of which were required to attend a one week’s class at 
the school. This week was spent pardy in showing the 
students some of the thin g s that could only be demon¬ 
strated by practice, partly in discussion, partly in indi¬ 
vidual talks between teacher and pupil, at which the 
latter’s personal difficulties were explained and solved. 
Could we not organize something on similar lines? For 
example, if the students were allocated to tutors on a 
r^onal basis, it should not be difficult to arrange 
that they should all meet, towards the close of the 
correspondence course,^ for a short practical class; 
or correspondence tuition could be linked up with 
our summer schools—and later with our training 
centres. 

For this—and other reasons^nce we have our 
training classes it would be a good thing if the corre¬ 
spondence tuition were given by the same staff as 
taught there orally. 

Inter-library exchanges are even now being made in 
a casual, unofficial way. The Library Association could 

* Tbe AAX. tlread; seems to be making experiments on these 
lines. 
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easily organize more widespread exchanges. It costs an 
authority nothing to lend one of its assistants for, say, 
three months to some other library when it receives in 
exchange the services of an assistant from the latter. 
The assistants gain experience and they benefit by the 
change and the wider contacts. 

As for the grading question, we cannot, even if we 
wished, suddenly initiate any clear-cut division of 
professional and non-professional staff. We mtist 
instead seek to bring about this change gradually. For 
example, we may well institute qualification bars in 
our grading schemes. We should, as before said, have 
junior grades which represent reasonable adult wages 
appropriate to non-professionals, but we should make 
it clear to our younger assistants that they cannot 
expect promotion beyond those grades unless they are 
professionally qualified. This is the only course that is 
fair to the service and to the individuals. As thing s are 
at present, we should probably accept the L.A. Inter¬ 
mediate as the minimum qualification for promotion, 
but to do so leaves us without any appropriate educa¬ 
tional criterion for the senior non-professionals. We 
really need some qualification for these, but it 
should be different both in scope and difficulty from 
that which we ask of our potential professionals. 
The matter calls for consideration by the Library 
Association. 

Indeed, the time has now come when this body must 
face up to its great responsibilities in the field of pro- 
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fcssional—and non-professional—education. Its past 
activities have been primarily examinational. Thus, 
while we willingly admit the value of its work, it has 
engaged somewhat in the gentle art of putting the cart 
before the horse. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


r 

Better education, general and professional, can do 
much to improve both the private and the public 
benefits of library work. Indeed, if it does not make 
librarianship a more interesting and satisfying occupa¬ 
tion and lead to greater efficiency, it is manifestly a 
failure. 

Yet it is useless to seek better qualified personnel 
unless we intend to use it to the best advantage. We 
cannot, indeed, consider staff questions apart ffom the 
general conditions of the service. Improvement in the 
former is unlikely unless there is that progressive 
understanding of the value of the library which will 
lead to better book votes, adequate buildings and the 
other results of soimd financial provision. There can 
be no satisfactory service without good staffing, but 
equally there can be none, even given suitable per¬ 
sonnel, if the essential means of operation are withheld. 
Without the sinews of war none of the essentials of 
good staffing can be achieved—^for these are sufficiency, 
suitability, balance, opportunity, incentive and satis¬ 
faction. In other \wrds, we need enough of the 
appropriate types of worker, in the right propor¬ 
tions, to be able to use their abilities to the full, 
offer them every encouragement to do their best 
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and provide them with the best possible working 
conditions. 

So fer librarians have made little attempt to formu¬ 
late the constitution of the ideal staff. Consequently 
we are not only unable to make a proper case when 
asking for the staff we need; we are almost unable fiilly 
to appreciate our own needs. Yet it stands to reason 
tha t for any library there must be a certain staff quota, 
measurable both quantitatively and qualitatively, that 
will give the yet most economical service. 

Too often it is asserted that libraries differ so much in 
size, type of community, wealth and so on that it is 
impossible in practice to improve upon the usually 
accepted method of deciding staff requirements. This 
is none other than that of seeking additional staff, from 
time to time, by presenting evidence of additional work 
accomplished. As one librarian recently put it, “As the 
issues increase, I have to go to my committee and ask 
for another assistant”; as another said, “On the whole, 
over the course of years, I have managed to get one 
more assistant for every so many thousand additional 
issues.” Analysis of the history of most libraries would 
tell the same story. Few, if any, examples could be 
found of staffs fixed on the basis of anticipated work 
to be done. We have always been compelled to put 
the cart before the horse, and we have as a result been 
in danger of forgetting our real needs, for die most 
serious effect of this system has been the magnification 
of quantitative as against qualitative achievement. It 
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should be obvious that the better the type of work 
undertaken the less of it, as judged by the number of 
issues, each member of the staff can do. Indeed, it is 
true that until there is a sufl&dency of staff, a library 
cannot really start to do its best work. The purely 
quantitative basis of s taffing ^ therefore, actually puts a 
premium upon low standards. In any case, it means 
that the staff is always at least 6ne step behind. At each 
stage the pressure of quantity increases—and the 
n^ect of quality also increases—until it is demon¬ 
strably unbearable. Then it is perhaps relieved for a 
while, till the same tale is to be told over again. 

We are fully aware that what we have just said 
of staffing applies equally to every aspect of the 
service. Books, buildings, equipment and other matters 
requiring expenditure are too often secured only bit 
by bit when the need can no longer be gainsaid; they 
are seldom given in advance for planned provision. 
This unfortunate fact does not w^en our case but 
strengthens it. 

Since, all said and done, the real criterion of economy 
is “how much of value can be given for a certain 
expenditure,” we are convinced that properly p lann ed 
and adequate stafiBng would produce an efficiency 
and economy that so far very few libraries have 
achieved. 

We cannot, it is admitted, lay down any hard-and- 
fast rules for the many varied types of library service. 
Each librarian must examine his own system—as it is 
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and as he would wish it to be—and prepare his own 
staff scheme. What essentials should he keep in mind 
when doing so? 


II 

There are certain fundamental criteria of good staffing. 

(i) There should always be, at each service point, 
^niigh assistants to cope with the general routine 
without undue delay to the public and without undue 
pressure upon the staff. The queue of readers waiting 
at rush hours for their books to be discharged may 
bring pleasure to a misguided librarian who regards it 
as tangible evidence of “being busy**; it really means 
cither inefficiency or insufficiency. It is undesirable for 
many reasons. For example, it wastes the time of people 
who would rather spend it choosing their books or in 
other and quite different ways. It also catises the rushed 
work that produces “queries,” which cumulatively 
create further delay and waste of time. And it engenders 
the impression that the staff is too busy to give proper 
assistance to the individual reader—an impression 
which often prevents that assistance being sought. 

This leads to the second principle that (ii) there 
should always be someone available to help the reader 
requiring assistance. 

(iii) There should be sufficient staff to do the normal 
routine, “housdcccping*’ work efficiently—e.g. to keep 
the stock in good condition and the shelves in proper 
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order, to get new books into circulation (and their 
entries into the catalogues) regularly and. promptly, to 
enable all types of work to be kept up to date so that 
it is not necessary, as too often it is, to make a choice 
between desirable activities and so always leave, for a 
to-morrow that never comes, useful tasks that are 
unfortunately impossible of accomplishment 
It is probable that in most libraries, if requirements 
(i) and (ii) are satisfied, (iii) will be practicable, because 
the incidence of public work is not spread evenly over 
the working hours; there are busy periods and busy 
days. Grants good methods, proper time sheets and 
the sensible allocation of duties, if there are enough 
people to meet public service demands there will 
probably be enough to do the general work, (iv) There 
should be sufficient staff to permit of reasonable hours 
of duty and good “time sheets.** Where assistants have 
to work too long or have too few evenings off duty 
there are too few assistants. Long hours and incon¬ 
siderate time sheets are imeconomical. The quality of 
the work done, and its accuracy, decreases when a 
worker is tired or discontented. 

(v) There should as a general rule be a marginal 
surplus of staff so that unusual, extra demands can be 
met—^for example, so that normal illnesses, holidays 
and the like can be faced without serious dislocation 
of work or extension of hours. 

The above are quantitative factors. Qualitatively (vi) 
there should always be someone (or more) on duty at 
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each service point who is capable of dealing with the 
needs of individual readers. 

(vii) There should be sufficient properly qualified 
people to undertake the general supervision of the 
service, as a whole and at each service point, and to 
perform the various duties involving professional 
knowledge and experience. 

(viii) There should always be one person (or more, 
according to the size of the system) capable of and free 
to engage in its development—to think, study and 
experiment, to make contacts, to educate in library 
requirements the general public and those especially 
concerned. In other words, even where there is a 
well-organized and adequately staffed machine it must 
be someone’s job to make it play its full part in the 
life of the community. Usually it is the task of the 
chief, who may, however, require assistance. Where 
the chief finds himself so closely boimd up with the 
everyday work and with matters of internal adminis¬ 
tration and routine that he cannot step outside the 
machine for a while and let it run itself, his library is 
tmderstaffed. 

Any librarian or member of a library committee may 
readily ascertain how far these general principles are 
applied in his own system, but the whole story is not 
yet told. What of the work that we may not even have 
attempted or been asked to do? 

It would be a grave mistake to assume that people 
with needs that the library might satisfy automatically 
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walk in and ask; it would even be wrong to thinir that 
those who do come to our libraries use them fully. 
Consequently we cannot tell whether we are under¬ 
staffed or not solely on the basis of how we are 
able to cope with existing work. We must also attempt 
to envisage the full potential activities of our system 
and the means necessary for doing them. There are 
many ways of viewing this question. For example, the 
general standards of efficiency have a direct influence 
upon demand. A good service will attract more users 
than a poor one. Moreover, the quality of a service is 
not only a matter of good housekeeping, book supply 
and the like; it depends also upon the smooth operation 
of a number of facilities designed to make full use of 
the library easy to readers. The extent of the facilities 
offered by various libraries differs enormously. Many 
are genuinely backward. Some do not, for example, 
permit renewals by phone or post, “reserve” non¬ 
fiction, deal immediately with readers’ requests and 
suggestions, or encourage the full use of inter-library 
loan arrangements; some limi t unreasonably the num¬ 
ber of books a reader may borrow at one time; others 
delay unduly in sending out reminders for overdue 
books; and so on. These and many other facilities— 
some of them small matters when viewed individually 
—add considerably to the real value of the library. 
Cumulatively they take up much staff time. 

Other aspects of the service involve more and better 
personnel. For example, are there sufficient and ade- 
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quate service points? Are all the genuinely desirable 
departments in operation? Again, are the catalogues 
maintained efficiently and fiiUy, or are they “just good 
enough**? Is sufficient time available for really sound 
book selection? And so on. 

In brief, m order to determine the quality and 
quantity of our desired personnel we must consider 
our libraries not only as they are but as they might be. 


Ill 

One cannot assess the number of staff desirable in any 
particular library on any strictly numerical basis. It is 
not possible, for example, to assert that a town with 
so many thousands population needs so many assistants, 
because geographical factors may vary the desirable 
number of service points, economic and social con¬ 
ditions may influence the charaaer of the service, and 
so on. 

Nevertheless, it is not altogether useless to bear in 
mind certain arithmetical factors, provided one keeps 
in mind the inherent reservations. At least these faaors 
provide a rough-and-ready basis for calculations which 
may then be modified according to local circumstances. 
Such factors are the number of issues, of borrowers 
and of population per assistant. 

The first two are indined to be dangerous, as they 
would assess staff needs on the basis of present 
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achievements. Obviously if a library is altogether so 
inadequate that it attracts few borrowers and issues 
few books, it might on this basis alone appear to need 
few assistants. The first fictor—that of issues—^places 
quantity at a premium and may give an altogether false 
idea of staff requirements. Thaeforc the third—that 
of population—is the only one with any genuine com¬ 
parative value; even so, it should be taken as a useful 
indication and no more. 

The population per member of staff varies enor¬ 
mously. A high figure can only mean cither that the 
libraries are badly manned or that there are insufficient 
service points (or both). What is a reasonable figure? 
Examination of figures relating to British libraries 
would suggest that one assistant per three thousand 
inhabitants is reasonably satisfactory and well above 
the actual average. But comparison with the best 
American standards will show it to be far fix>m an 
ideal figure. 

In America it is sometimes as low as one assistant 
for every thousand. To anyone who knows the type of 
work that can be achieved in such circumstances this 
figure does not seem extravagant. We might well, in 
this country, aim at the modest figure of one assistant 
per two thousand inhabitants. 

To return to the other factors. Though we do not 
recommend them as a means of determining desirable 
staffing, they do provide evidence of eadsting imder- 
staffing, since it stands to reason that, whatever the 
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quality of the issues or the general status of the service, 
each assistant can perform so much work with reason¬ 
able efficiency and without undue strain and no more. 
Therefore it follows that where the numbers of issues 
and borrowers per assistant are too high, that library is ; 

definitely understaffed on the basis of present work and 
r^ardless of what should be done. The London and 
Home Coimties Branch of the Library Association 
recommends that there should be at least one assistant 
per 20,000 issues. This is a modest estimate, as several 
British libraries are better provided. One assistant per j 
700 rostered borrowers would seem a reasonable 
figure sometimes exceeded in this country and often \ 

in America. 

One should not, however, place too much reliance 
upon such foctors. Perhaps at some future date we 
shall have, as part of that detailed analysis of library 
work which is long overdue, analyses of the time and 
personnel involved in carrying out the basic tasks and f 

of the amount and character of the work which would 
be undertaken by a reasonably satisfaaory service. ^ 

Meanwhile we must rely upon the realistic examination 
of the individual service—a candid survey of eristing 
deficiencies and of desirable extensions. For example, 
the librarian might set down his circumstances under 
such headings as these: 

(a) Present pressure upon staff—volume of work, 
hours, etc. 
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(b) Adequacy or otherwise of qualified personnel at 
all times at all service points. 

(c) The extent to which work—consequent upon 
existing service standards—can be done at all, 
or promptly. 

(d) The adequacy of operations—e.g. the standards 
of cataloguing, book selection, shelf order, etc. 

(e) The extent to which normal development is 
possible, or is hindered; and 

(f) The extent to which branches, departmoits and 
activities are sufficient for the needs of the 
co mmuni ty. 

Together these statements should disclose, in general 
terms, the adequacy or otherwise of the staff—and they 
would carry with them their own arguments for its 
augmentation. 

It may be said that the above is largely a theoretical 
viewpoint, that it is indeed a “glimpse of the obvious.” 
To this one can only retort, firstly that it is difficult to 
speak more specifically in relation to libraries in general, 
but that the present writer could speak quite definitely, 
given the facts, in relation to any individual system, 
and so cotdd the librarian thereof. Secondly, therefore, 
it would seem eminently desirable that each librarian 
should, as opportunity can be made, present to his 
authority the actual facts regarding his own service, 
and not rely so frequently upon the piecemeal method. 
Immediate wholesale reforms may not be practicable. 
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but in an age when “five-year” plans of capital expen¬ 
diture are the ^hion, what are the objections to five- 
or ten-year plans of staff requirement? Or, in fact, to 
the occasional presentation of an ideal but practical 
and justifiable formulation of things as they should 
and might well be? 

IV 

If the mflYiTnum results are to be secured any 
staff, two considerations—among others—should be 
studied: 

(j) How can the work best be adjusted to the 
incidence of demand, and 

(b) How may duties be so arranged that each 
assistant spends a maximum of his time on the 
tasks which utilize his abilities to the full. 

(a) Many staffing difficulties are due to the con¬ 
siderable variations in the volume of demand—in other 
words, because of rush hours and rush days. It is true 
—as already suggested—^that, on the average, there is 
enough work not immediately concerned with serving 
readers to occupy assistants when they are not actually 
attending to their needs. The trouble is that this rush 
work is apt to come at times when it interferes both 
with reasonable staff conditions and with the execution 
of their other duties. And if the staff is not adequate, 
and cannot for any reason be augmented, it may become 
a serious hindrance to good service. Are there any ways 
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in which it can be ameliorated? We would make only 
two suggestions. 

In the first place, we have not yet given sufficient 
consideration to the improvement of routine methods 
and mechanical aids in the lending departments. We 
believe that it is possible to devise ways of reducing 
considerably the time taken in issue, discharge and 
similar matters, and so both convenience the public 
and either reduce the number of staff needed at rush 
hours or give them more time to attend to borrowers* 
needs. Improvement may be either in matters of 
“lay-out** or in cutting down the operations to be 
performed. 

In the first instance it is desirable (a) to reduce staff 
movement to a minimum, and ( 5 ) to segregate those 
of the public who need special attention (e.g. to pay 
fines or fill up forms or ask questions, etc.) fix)m those 
who don*t The prevailing narrow gangway with an 
entrance wicket at the end—^which means that the 
reader who has ninepence to pay but who disputes the 
fact, and who must report that his cotisin*s children 
have measles “and shall he take his book to the Public 
Health Department, and can he please reserve such- 
and-such a work,’* blocks the way for ten people 
behind him—^is frankly antiquated. So is the solid block 
of trays of charges behind which, according to the dates 
of the books they handle, two, three or four assistants 
jump, jostle and joggle one another. We all know that 
this is not an exaggerated picture. Structural difficulties 
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sometimes prevent improvement; frequently, however, 
a little rearrangement and the scrapping of time- 
honoured fixtures would work wonders. 

The precise arrangements ideal for any library will 
depend upon local circumstances, such as the maximum 
volume of work and number of assistants required at 
different times. The general principle involved, how¬ 
ever, is this: at busy times the work should be divided 
so that an appropriate part can be performed by each 
assistant, who does not need to move from his place 
(perhaps not even fmm his seat) to do it, and that 
accordingly the public shall be sorted out, each going 
to his own assistant. For the larger and busier library, 
therefore, it seems clear that the proper service fitting 
is a long counter with a clear open space in ffont of it, 
and not a narrow gangway. Then any necessary number 
of assistants could sit, each dealing with, say, the books 
issued on a certain group of days. The reader whose 
book was stamped say June 15th would take it to that 
part of the counter marked **Books Stamped June 14th 
to i8th,” the man with fines to pay to the space marked 
*'Books Issued Before June ydi,*’ the man with mumps 
or a grievance could go to the part marked “Inquiries.’* 
Thus, according to the volume of business, four, five, 
six or any number of assistants could deal expeditiously 
and without strain with the rushiest of rushes. Yet it 
would be simple, at less busy times, to telescope the 
portions allotted to two assistants, and at slack times 
even to let one person manage the lot. 
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One might go further than this, and ask whether at 
rush hours it is really necessary to discharge books at 
all—perhaps also whether people couldn’t do their own 
charging. These suggestions are by no means fantastic. 
“Self-charging” is in operation at several American 
libraries, while the chief value of the various mechanical 
charging systems (Dickman, Gaylord, etc.) is that 
borrowers do not need to wait while their books arc 
discharged, though this aspea is often overlooked by 
critics. It is the discharging process that takes time, 
causes delay and promotes “queries.” Can we not, at 
busy times, cut it out—that is to say, put the returned 
books out of die way under the counter for the time 
being and discharge them at our leisure, and so spread 
the incidence of counter work over a longer period and 
use fewer people at rush hours? The answer is “yes”— 
and without the use of elaborate mechanical systems. 
The writer has recently experimented with success at 
a library where, owing to exceptional circumstances, 
there is a very heavy rush at lunch-time (which is 
peculiarly embarrassing, because even library assistants 
must themselves have lunch). The method is simple. 
Readers who have fines to pay are separated from the 
more fortunate or more parsimonious and have to wait 
their turn and pay their dues. The r emain der pass at 
once to an assistant who is provided with a large supply 
of numbered pockets, each containing a numbered 
book card. As each reader hands in his book he is 
given the poc^t, while the book card is slipped into 
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the book which is put under the counter. The reader 
uses the numbered pocket as though it were his ticket; 
that is to say, the book card of the book he takes out 
is put therein and hied. Later on, when all the captains 
and kings have departed, the books are dischai^ed and 
the real tickets substituted for the numbered book 
pockets and the real book cards for the numbered 
cards. There is one disadvantage that may worry the 
purist*—we cannot tell whether a man takes a novel on 
a non-fiction ticket But, in the words of a famous 
comedian, “we don’t suppose it matters!”; it certainly 
matters less than an enormous queue and indigestion- 
stricken assistants. That, however, is only one example 
of how such problems may be faced. The question is: 
Do we try to fece them? 

A little time devoted to “motion study” and the 
lay-out and positioning of the counter, though it might 
not, saving in a large library, lead to actual reduction 
of staff, would surely add to staff comfort and efficiency. 

This sort of study is only one of the things that 
might be undertaken had we more opportunity for 
experiment and investigation. It is the fashion in 
certain circles to decry the discussion of technical 
matters; it is said that the technique of librarianship was 
settled years ago by Brown, Jast and their colleagues. 
These men made great contributions to “practical” 
librarianship, but a great deal remains to be done. 

If we may swin± over to another aspect of staffing 
in relation to the incidence of public demand—the 
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reverse aspect—we venture the heretical suggestion 
that, espcdally in small libraries and branches, the 
effects of limitation of opening hours for lending 
departments should be considered. Again, it is the 
fashion to assert that libraries should keep open for 
long hours, should abolish half-day closing, and so on. 
We suggest, on the contrary, nothing less than that, 
when die ntimber of assistants is limited by finanna l 
or other reasons, it is better to open for shorter hours 
during which there is sufficient staff on duty than to 
open for hours when, though the public demand is 
small, assistants must be on duty, and clearly cannot 
do other work as satisfoctorily as they could without 
the distractions of public service. We admit that 
whenever public d eman d justifies it, and whenever the 
staff is really sufficient, we might well consider public 
convenience and prefer long hours, but we must have 
a sense of proportion. The important points are that 
people should know when the library is open and that 
the opening hours should be so arranged that no sec¬ 
tion of readers is unlikely to find some suitable open 
hours. We might also suggest that if readers are allowed 
to borrow sufficient books at a time, the disadvantage 
of shorter hours is minimized. 

The busy library must, of course, welcome long 
hours as a means of ^^spreading” some of the pressure 
upon it; the smaller place with considerable slack 
periods might be well advised to revise its ideas of 
opening hours. For this reason also we have serious 
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doubts as to the wisdom in smaller places of abolishing 
“half-day” closing—provided the library is not dosed 
on the local shop dosing day. May we go further? We 
were formerly in charge of a system, neither small nor 
slack, where the central lending was dosed for one 
whole day each week. We were frequently criticized by 
non-resident librarians; no complaint was ever received 
from the local public; we are prepared to assert that 
this dosing did not di minis h by o i per cent the total 
use made of that system. The advantages to staff and 
administration were very considerable—whole days off 
duty for several assistants, half days for others with 
the chance to do without interruption many desirable 
things, and a better staff for the rest of the week. 

We do not suggest that this whole-day dosing might 
suit all libraries: on the contrary. We do, however, 
urge the necessity for reviewing all our methods and 
habits realistically. 

V 

The best utilization of staff abilities depends partly 
upon the proper allocation of non-professional anH 
professional duties and partly upon the adequate but 
not excessive professional s taffing of public depart¬ 
ments. It is, manifestly, uneconomical to allow any 
qualified professional person to spend any time xm- 
neccssarily upon duties which less capable people could 
perform equally well. This is a matter which calls for 
the frequent analysis of staff duties which in most 
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libraries would disclose waste of this type. Too many 
seniors spend much of their time doing or supervisor 
clerical work; we even know instances of chief librarians 
who devote energy to tasks which their secretaries or 
clerks could perform efifectivdy. 

Nevertheless, we must avoid the illusion that there 
is not ample scope for professional work in direct 
contact with the public. The tendency to limit pro¬ 
fessional contacts with users is undesirable yet preva¬ 
lent, especially in larger lending libraries. It would 
seem to be the way of the library world, however, that 
if you put a man in a lending department he will 
gravitate to the counter, but that if counter work does 
not detain him he disappears into an office out of 
public ken. 

The proper professional staffing of lending depart¬ 
ments is not in fact easy to achieve. The difficulty is 
increased by the normal tendency of readers in need 
of assistance to seek it from those who actually serve 
them. Consequently the various experiments in pro¬ 
viding “inquiry desks’* or “shelf-walkers” have not 
always proved immediately successful. Nevertheless, it 
is a good thing to keep the professional assistant (or 
assistants) out of the actual counter, though in the 
department, not only because readers will gradually 
appreciate his function and turn to him for help, but 
also because he can, better than when he is in a counter, 
spend his time on suitable work when not attending 
to readers. 
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The ideal system, however, is that of separating the 
counter work entirely from the library proper. Where 
this method is adopted—as in several American 
libraries—the work of discharging, charging, r^stra- 
tion and so on is done in an ante-room or entrance 
hall staffed by “clerical” workers. The library proper 
—the book-room—is staffed by professionals. The 
reader readily appreciates the difference, while the 
atmosphere of the library itself is quieter and more 
conducive to the proper and leisured choosing of books. 
Structural difficulties may prevent the adoption of this 
system in many British libraries, but it is certainly 
worth consideration for all new buildings. In smaller 
libraries, both now and in the future, we may have to 
be content with bringing our senior people more 
generally out of their workrooms. 

Reference libraries are in a different position, since 
very little clerical routine is involved there and readers 
naturally gravitate to the desk assistant on duty. 
Nevertheless, many reference departments, especially 
in smaller libraries, are badly staffed. Owing to staff 
shortages it is either difficult to provide constant staffing 
by assistants of the high quality necessary, or those on 
duty are overburdened with routine non-reference 
duties. This is a mistake. Reference work is a full-time 
job, and if the staff are used for other duties, not only 
does the proper work of the department suffer—^the 
public are given the undesirable impression that the 
assistants are too busy to help them. Reference assis- 
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tants need sufficient freedom to devote whatever time 
is necessary to help readers, even though considerable 
research may be involved, and leisure to study their 
resources and to build up the hies, indexes, and so on 
that will fedlitate and increase the value of the service. 
Some smaller libraries are content with one qualified 
reference assistant and fill up with unqualified 
“relief” from other departments. This is manifestly 
unsatisfactory. 

In both lending and reference departments, arrange¬ 
ments should be made to ensure that unsatisfied 
requests for books and information are recorded and 
reported, so that when those on duty fail, the help of 
others, perhaps more qualified, shall be utilized before 
the matter is finally closed. 


o 



CHAPTER FIVE 


I 

Salaries arc, in the long run, the key to good staffing. 
This is no mere mercenary viewpoint, but the state¬ 
ment of an obvious economic law—or rather of two 
laws—that one has to pay a proper price to get a 
suitable article, and that like occupations are in 
competition with one another. 

The truth of this first axiom is perhaps more generally 
appreciated in the case of materials than of men. Those 
who would unhesitatingly reject cheap materials, 
knowing that they might involve risk of breakdown, 
premature wear, excessive repair and so on, may often 
forget that unsuitable and unqualified employees can 
be as dangerous and—in a true sense—expensive. 

True economy in staffing consists in employing a 
sufficiency of well-chosen and appropriately trained 
people. Waste and extravagance follow reliance upon 
the unqualified and unsuitable. The latter not only fail 
to perform the same amount of satisfaaory work; they 
are unable to perform adequately the more valuable 
functions of the service. 

To give instances: the librarian whose book selection 
was inexpert and ill informed would reduce seriously 
the value of his library; the reference assistant who 
did not know his stock or how to use it may, even if 
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he succeeded eventually, spend several times as long 
to find required information as a good assistant would 
take; and inaccurate counter work causes delay, annoy¬ 
ance and “queries” that are expensive to rectify. 

Since it is the primary duty of a chief librarian to 
select, train, organize and supervise the work of his 
staff, it stands to reason that the first essential of a 
good service is the employment of a capable chief 
officer. Yet the best librarian may be made relatively 
ineffective if he is not given an efficient staff. The 
need for appropriate quality, therefore, applies to all 
grades of personnel. 

Just as there is a reasonable market price for the 
various grades of material, so there is a fair price for 
different types of personal service. The local authority 
has two sound reasons for paying this—the feet that 
it desires, or should desire, efficiency and economy, 
and the excellent and generally accepted principle that 
local authorities should be good employers. Few 
authorities to-day would consent to pay their workmen 
less than recognized trade union rates, while “fair 
wages” clauses are inserted in their contracts. They do 
this partly because they thus secure better work, but 
partly because they express the desire of the generality 
of the electorate to promote good conditions of labour 
and living. It would be unjust and untrue to deny that 
to-day an increasing proportion of library authorities 
seek to offer adequate salaries to their staffs. But it 
would be equally false to ignore the feet, easily demon- 
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Sizable, that a majority of library workers are still 
underpaid. For this the sdll lingering effects of rate 
limitation arc partly to blame. Probably in the days 
when salaries were restricted artificially by statute, 
library authorities received in the aggregate better 
service than they paid for, and it is still too often felt 
that the non-financial attractions of an otherwise attrac¬ 
tive career justify the continuance of low salaries. This 
is a dangerous viewpoint. While we admit that many 
suitable people enter library work despite its low 
rewards, it is certain that those libraries which are not 
offering adequate rewards are not, on the whole, 
attracting suitable recruits. 

Librarianship as a career is in competition with a 
variety of other careers—in general, with many of those 
which are recruited from secondary schools. It will 
attract suitable personnel in proportion to the extent 
to which it offers rewards, immediate and ultimate, as 
good as or better than those offered by its competitors. 
Thus the type of entrant we want may equally be 
tempted to go into the civil service, banking, business, 
teaching and the like. When coming to a decision, the 
potential entrant weighs up the pros and cons and, 
given any sort of a chance, chooses accordingly. He 
and his parents and advisers are concerned with such 
factors as these: (o) what sort of salary, standard of 
living and social position are attained by the average 
adult employee; in other words he may say, “What am 
I fairly certain to get in due course supposing I am 
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not *Iucky* or particularly clever?*’; (b) “What may I 
reasonably expect if I owi lucky and clever and work 
hard?” Thirdly (c) he will obviously ask himself 
whether it will suit him. The answer to fbis question 
is vitally important to his future happiness, but it is 
one that it may be difficult to answer. The best person 
to answer it should be the librarian who selects him 
or rejects him, but the librarian’s ability to give a true 
decision will depend upon his own freedom of choice, 
i.c. upon his having sufficient of the right material 
available. Furthermore, (d) the fector of immediate 
rewards and early prospects is far from negligible, 
while (a) every career has its own intangible advantages 
and disadvantages, such as security, variety, monotony, 
appeal to the spirit of adventure, to a love of outdoor 
or dty life, and so on. 

A number of candidates are imdoubtedly guided by 
a sense of avocation which overrides more material and 
more general considerations, but on the whole the 
selection of a career is largely a progressive process of 
elimination. Some occupations, because of their advan¬ 
tages, make the strongest appeal to the most capable 
youngsters. If they can enter these occupations, they 
do; if they can’t, they choose a second best, and so on. 
The less capable or less well placed (socially, educa¬ 
tionally, etc.) elect to take up work with less obvious 
advantages; the worst take what they can geL Con¬ 
versely the least attractive occupations have to take the 
candidates they can get who, apart from the minority 
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with a of avocation, arc necessarily those who 
are not thought good enough for the more attractive 
careers. Thus, in a sense, the salaries we need to pay 
to secure good library workers are fixed, not so much 
by the circumstances of libraries, but by what com¬ 
peting careers are able and willing to pay. The better 
the general prospects open to any class of candidate, 
the less librarianship can hope to recruit from that 
class. For that reason, as things are at present, we 
cannot hope to draw upon the graduate field many 
who are not in the least capable grades of that 
class. 

It is noteworthy that when the library drew its 
entrants firom the elementary schools it was able to get 
some of the best of the elementary school children. 
Times have changed. There are now better facilities 
for secondary education, and so it is probable that 
most of the suitable people who would formerly have 
gone straight into a library now pass into secondary 
schools. We do not for one moment suggest a reversion 
to former practice; yet the fact remains that, as we 
then had a choice of the *‘best,** what was then lacking 
in education, and perhaps in social background, was 
often compensated by “charaaer.** Many of the ablest 
men of the older generation of librarianship were 
elementary schoolboys. The moral is simply this: we 
cannot afford to rely largely upon the less good of 
any category. 
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II 

One of the obstacles to the best recruitment is our 
feilure to distinguish the profession of librarianship 
from the work of the non-professional clerk and routine 
worker. Another is the prevalence of low salaries. 

To take the first point first. Library work is not 
presented to the majority of potential entrants as a 
career suitable for an intelligent lad with professional 
ambitions. He is not led to “ think ” of library work as 
a profession. If he uses a library as a reader, practically 
everything he sees done there is of a routine, un¬ 
inspiring character. Moreover, since our prevailing 
system is that of making him “go through the mill,** 
the entrant is almost invariably asked to start as a 
routineer at a salary and with immediate prospects 
barely suitable even for such work. Can we wonder if 
few of the best type make librarianship a first choice? 
If, however, we adopted a genuine division between 
professional and non-professional, we could more easily 
offer the appropriate prospects to each class, even 
though all b^inners were required to serve a few 
years* apprenticeship in non-professional work. Many 
a lad who is later to take part in the management of a 
business or to hold an administrative or executive post 
is made to serve his time in the workshop, factory or 
office; but he does so knowing that this is only for a 
limited time and for a definite purpose. It is quite a 
different type of lad, with different prospects, who goes 
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to the workshop, factory and ofSce with the idea that 
this kind of employment may be his pennanent 
occupation. We should treat library work similarly. 

As it is, we fall between two stools. Present methods 
of education and promotion compel us to find, in due 
course, our senior professional people &om the ranks 
of school-leaver entrants. If we were lucky enough to 
get a high proportion of potential professionals, we 
should have insufficient scope for them; conversely, if 
we had too few we should not be able later to fill the 
better posts from our own staffs. Movements of better 
people who are surplus in one library to other libraries 
where there is a deficiency make some adjustment, but 
on the whole this tends to increase unequal standards 
of s taffing as between libraries offering different re¬ 
wards. Moreover, movements from staff to staff are 
chiefly those of relatively senior people. So ffir as the 
majority of assistants are concerned, the library with 
good conditions tends to keep its staff. We therefore 
need both differentiation of grades on the individual 
staff and greater equalization of conditions throughout 
all libraries. 

The problem is not easy of solution. We do not 
want to set up any barriers to the progress of any good 
youngster; neither can we easily make much differen¬ 
tiation between people doing the same sort of work 
during their initial years, unless there is some differen¬ 
tiation in initial educational and age requirements. In 
America this differentiation is simple, as professionals 
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are nowadays all college graduates, and non«profes> 
sionals those who have not received or are unlikely to 
receive any thin g more than high school education. 
Here we are xinlikely for many years to rely upon 
graduates, but we might with advantage recruit our 
future professionals at a later age—say eighteen—and 
ask for Higher Schools certificates instead of school* 
leaving standard. 

There are two methods of implementing the distinc* 
tion: (a) that of a basic, first grade common to all 
entrants in which non-professionals remained (unless 
or until they qualified), but from which professionals 
would pass in due course. The disadvantage of this 
system is that, if the number of established posts in 
the grade is fixed, as is now necessary for superannua¬ 
tion reasons, qualified and capable people may have to 
wait some years before they can obtain promotion, and 
meanwhile traditions of seniority grow up within the 
staff and promotions may create jealousies. 

Therefore (6) it would seem better to arrange parallel, 
overlapping grades. Thus if (basing the example on 
the L.A. Scale 2 Recommendations) the grade for 
non-professionals was from by twelve increments 
of £15 to £240, the first grade for potential pro- 
fi»sionals could be fmm £90 (or £10$, etc., according 
to age) by increments of £is to £300. This, in effect, 
means the telescoping of Grades A and B. Were such 
a system adopted, however, there should be a safe¬ 
guarding proviso that any assistant in this combined 
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grade who failed to obtain appropriate qualifications or 
show the requisite ability should either remain at a 
maximum of 1^240 or revert to Grade A. 

We feel also that some acceleration of increments in 
the professional grades would be advantageous. The 
L.A. recommends the award of an extra increment for 
associateship and another for fellowship. This would 
seem a minimum 

Promotion beyond Grade B must as a rule depend 
upon there being vacancies on the establishment, as 
otherwise the cost of salaries might become dis- 
proportioDately high. 

While dealing with the question of increments, it 
might be argued with justice that some modified form 
of increment should be added after the normal grade 
maximum for those with long service. As it is (assuming 
Grade A, Scale 2 to be operated), the non>profe$sional 
might reach his final maximum at the age of twenty- 
eight, after which he has nothing to hope for. Five 
yearly increments thereafter would at least provide 
some recognition of experience. 

Whatever the grading scheme may be, however, it 
must, as already urged, provide adequate adult wages 
for the non-professional. Once we recognize that many 
of our employees will have to do non-professional work 
for the whole of their careers, we must recognize that 
we must pay decently for non-professional services. At 
present, with a number of honourable exceptions, we 
do not provide adequately for the non-professional. 
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Consequently as things are now, the man or woman 
who wants an adult wage has to strive to secure 
professional status, no matter how unsuited he may 
be. Alternatively, the employer faced with the 
obligation to pay him a living wage, but hindered 
by unsatisfactory grading schemes, has to allocate 
him to work which he is imqualified to perform 
properly. 

We strike here at the root of our staffing evils. In 
1934, when introdudog the Library Association’s Scale 
of Salaries and Memorandum on Conditions of Service, 
the present writer said that “the most urgent problem 
facing us is this. There is far too much underpaid, 
‘pin-money,* ‘blind-alley* employment in library work 
to-day. There are far too many authorities employing 
assistants at wages upon which they cannot possibly be 
even keeping themselves. This is a state of affairs very 
discreditable to the authorities concerned. These 
authorities may find it possible to engage a sufficiency 
of youngsters who either have no need to earn, or who 
are passing their time imtil they get married, or who 
hope, if they study, to secure decent posts elsewhere. 
But it is a very unsatisfaaory method of recruiting a 
public service. 

“We must lay it down as a cardinal principle that 
all who enter the library service shall be assured, 
subject to satisfactory service, of an adult living wage. 
. . . Until this principle is universally adopted by 
authorities, we must suffer the recruitment of a large 
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percentage of totally unsuitable people, and we must 
also suffer a cut-throat competition for the slightly 
better posts. . . . Progress towards professional status 
in the higher grades cannot b^in until we have settled 
the position of the junior grades on these lines/* 

III 

The salaries scales and suggested grading recom¬ 
mended by the Library Association represent a 
reasonable basis for fixing salaries in different types of 
libraries. Though relatively few authorities have yet 
adopted them exactly as set out, several have scales 
which are approximately as satisfactory and in some 
respects better, while more and more are gradually 
introducing improvements which will bring them into 
line with the spirit of the recommendations. 

The L.A. scales have been criticized, with any 
justification, only on one point, i.e. that the Grade A 
Scale 3 maximum of £300 is too high unless some 
intermediate bar is introduced (say at £22$ or £240) 
beyond which either some appropriate (not necessarily 
library-professional) qualifications or proof of ability 
must be offered. This appears to us a reasonable 
modification. Apan from this, and with the suggestion 
previously made of a parallel initial grade for potential 
professionals, the scale may be commended whole¬ 
heartedly to all authorities. 

It is important that it should be adopted universally. 
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because until it is, full interchange of staff between 
libraries will be impossible or one-sided. Assistants 
will tend to stay at the places with good scales, and 
thus at these places stagnation and waste of ability 
may result. Conversely, the libraries with bad salaries 
will neither recruit nor retain good personnel. 

We realize that there are smaller and less wealthy 
towns where it is more difficult to pay heavy salaries 
bills. The problem of the larger places unable locally 
to raise sufficient to maintain adequate services is one 
beyond our present scope, but the problem of the 
smaller libraries is not so difficult as it may at first 
appear. The difference between the large and the small 
place should be one of “grading” rather than of 
“scale.” Qearly, the smaller the place, the less the 
relative responsibility of each type of worker. Thus the 
branch librarian of a large city may be comparable for 
grading purposes wi± the deputy of a smaller library, 
or the second assistant in an important central lending 
department equivalent to the chief assistant elsewhere. 
It is true that inappropriate grading can nullify the 
effect of a good scale; there are in ffict cases where the 
scale in theory is excellent but in practice is bad, 
because too few people have been placed in the higher 
grades. Nevertheless, the intelligent relation of grading 
to the reasonable resources of a system can secure both 
suitable, efficient service and adequate rewards for 
individuals. And furthermore, it can bring that system 
into line with other systems, so that an assistant could 
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pass without difficulty from one grade in his system 
to the same or a higher grade in another. 

Nevertheless, however small a library may be, it 
needs a qualified staff and a capable chief. The needs 
of individual readers are not necessarily less exacting 
because they live in a small town. There may be fewer 
demands in a small town for the more advanced types 
of service, but on the other hand the limitations of the 
smaller place are in themselves a reason for able 
administration and for judgment. It is not easier but 
more difficult to selea wisely a small stock; and a more 
intensive, if less extensive, knowledge of resources is 
needed if the deficiencies of, say, the modest reference 
collection arc not to be aggravated. Moreover, to the 
librarian in a small town it is wise to apply an adaptation 
of the phrase *^What does he know of England who 
only England knows?’* For he must, if he is to be 
efficient, have a knowledge of books and sources of 
information far beyond the material at his immediate 
command. This is especially true in these days when 
inter-library co-operation is being developed. 

The library authority which cannot or will not afford 
to employ a qualified librarian has no right to maintain 
its independent existence because its service caimot be 
effective. 

The capable librarian must have adequate support. 
One might almost say that the smaller the system the 
higher the proportion of qualified personnel should be, 
because clearly the smaller the staff at each service 
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point the fewer non-professionals there can be if there 
is always at least one qualified person on duty—as 
should be the case. This need undoubtedly increases 
the financial strain upon the smaller authority, and 
where full staff provision cannot be made we are dis¬ 
posed to advocate a course which may sound heretical, 
i.e. that we should seek quality before quantity. In 
other words, it would be better—if financial limitations 
cannot be overcome—-to limit hours of opening, curtail 
less valuable provisions and take any other possible 
steps to ensure that at least the best part of the library’s 
work is done properly rather than be satisfied to attempt 
all its work and do most of it badly. As an extreme 
example, two qualified people earning together, say, 
£600, with two juniors earning, say, £100 each, might 
well do much more valuable, if much less extensive, 
work than one qualified man with four or five un¬ 
qualified assistants. 


IV 

The employment of girls and women has an important 
bearing upon questions of salaries and grading. 

Women are quite capable of undertaking many, if 
not indeed all, types of library work; for some, such 
as work with children, they are much more suitable 
than men. 

There are, however, good reasons why librarianship 
should not become entirely or predominantly a 
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*‘woman*s profession.” We must consider this matter 
frankly and trust that no offence is given where none 
is intended. Firsdy, it is a fact that as our world is 
constituted, most activities are on the whole “run” by 
men, and consequently those which are not are at 
some disadvantage. There are several fine and capable 
women in library work to serve as the exception to 
prove this rule, but in general, if librarianship is to 
take its just place as a profession, if the librarian is 
to claim equality of status with other chief officers, and 
if he is to represent the needs of the service to com¬ 
mittees and a)uncils which are predominantly male, 
the senior executive and administrative library posts 
should be held by men. Gearly we cannot have men 
in charge unless we have men in all the subordinate 
grades preparing themselves to fill the higher posts of 
the future. 

Secondly, many of the contacts and many of the 
duties are such that a man is more appropriate than a 
woman. 

Thirdly, as society is at present constituted, it is the 
man’s function, as a rule, to support a wife and family. 
Consequently, unless there is any reason why a par¬ 
ticular means of earning a livelihood should be dele¬ 
gated to women, there are potent reasons why it should 
be given to men. 

Fourthly, a majority of women marry and then leave 
work. Thus, if we were to staff our libraries entirely 
with women, we should lose much that was valuable; 
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the accumulation of experience would be less, as 
experience would continually be draining away. Neither 
could we count on the same amount of initial interest 
and enthusiasm, for though many women undoubtedly 
give of their best whatever the prospect of matrimony, 
it would not be reasonable to expect that in the 
aggregate a group of women would have the same 
incentive as a group of men whose whole future 
depended on their efforts. 

These arguments do not allow us to exclude women 
from librarianship, but they make it clear that if women 
arc admitted their presence must not be prejudicial to 
the interests of men (and indirectly of the women those 
men may want to support as wives). Equally, however, 
we must protect the interests of those women who 
genuinely make librarianship their career. 

What we seek, therefore, is equality of opportunity 
and of rewards. We cannot countenance the employ¬ 
ment of women because they are “cheap.” Where 
salaries scales are in operation they must be the same 
for women as for men, especially in the junior grades. 
Too often the salaries of the lower grades are low 
because “girls can be got to do the work well enough.” 
This is a very short-sighted and prejudicial policy, and 
is responsible more than anything else for the shortage 
of capable senior staff. 

Here again differentiation of professionals and non- 
professionals would help. We fear that we may be 
criticized as anti-feminist, but it does seem that, while 

u 
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leaving room for the capable professional woman, it 
would be a good thing if librarianship were to become 
predominantly a profession for men and an occupation 
for women. In other words, let us accept the hex that, 
as all libraries have to operate imder serious financial 
limitations, it is unlikely to offer for non-professional 
work wages which would be more than a bare livelihood 
for a man (who may have a family to support), 
but which should be sufficient for the average un¬ 
attached woman. Let us, therefore, as a general practice 
recruit women for non-professional work and men for 
professional work. 



CHAPTER SIX 


I 

The librarian has the right to ask that each assistant 
shall give his best and most loyal services, but the 
assistant also has the right to ask much of his chief. 
Rather let us say that the library service demands that 
the librarian shall do his duty by his assistants. 

Speaking broadly, the librarian is under a moral 
obligation to make the most of each assistant who is 
under his control. The assistant’s future depends 
largely upon the enthusiasm his chief can inspire, the 
opportunities he is given to learn his job thoroughly 
and the attitude towards librarianship with which he 
is confronted. 

Professionally a librarian stands in loco parentis to 
his staff. So far as he is able—and where the system 
is too large to permit of this personal contact, it is his 
duty to delegate this responsibility to some others, such 
as his deputy and branch librarians, and to see that 
they shoulder it—he should make himself acquainted 
with each assistant’s abilities and characteristics, afford 
him all possible help and encouragement and see that 
he is properly informed r^arding educational and 
professional matters. 

There is no need to go to extremes. Self-reliance is 
as important a quality to encourage as any other. It is. 
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however, more dangerous to err in the other direction, 
as anyone will know who has come into contact with 
a staff of assistants who have been allowed to drift, to 
decide for themselves whether or not to seek qualifica¬ 
tions, to find out as best they may about classes and 
examinations, who have never been urged to “get out** 
into better positions. Where there is no guidance the 
wastage of good material and the deterioration of 
service may be tragic. 

If, on the other hand, the librarian seeks to know his 
people, not only as members of bis staff but as indi¬ 
viduals, the mutual advantages are immeasurable. He 
is then able to suit his demands and his advice to the 
occasion and to the individual There are, for example, 
men who do not call for encouragement to seek higher 
professional positions, but instead need to be shown 
tactfully that they may be contented in more humble 
spheres. And there are others who could be better than 
they themselves think. Rigid systems of encouragement 
to take examinations based upon salaries awards and 
hard-and-fast grading regulations do not always serve 
the best purpose. They ask too much of some and give 
too easily to others. 

This personal knowledge also enables him to fit his 
staff into the scheme of things to the best advantage. 
On the whole, the best results are secured when each 
assistant is engaged on the work he can do best and at 
which he is happiest. There is one reservation—that 
this should not lead to limiting specializations. We 
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have nothing against specialization; on the contrary, 
we believe that every library worker shotild develop 
some personal specialization, and moreover that in 
larger libraries there should be much more departmental 
and similar specialization- We refer here, however, to 
any arrangement of duties or training which tends to 
produce one-sided and incompletely experienced assis¬ 
tants. It is part of the librarian’s duty to give all his 
staflf some practice in all the types of work of which 
they are capable. The easy way of finding the people 
best suited for each task and department and keeping 
them there has several disadvantages; the assistants 
concerned become in time less able to assume other 
responsibilities, and their chances of promotion and 
migration may be reduced. Further, they tend to look 
upon the whole system from the viewpoint of their 
own department. 

It is not really difficult to make the necessary 
temporary changes and adjustments, so that, for ex¬ 
ample, the cataloguing staff spend some time each 
week in the public department, or the reference staff 
in the lending department, or the lending staff in 
administrative duties and so oil 

In some libraries the chief obstacle to this is a kind 
of unwritten hierarchy of jobs, some of which have by 
tradition come to be regarded as appropriate for one 
grade of assistant and others for those more or less 
senior. Thus to detail an assistant to a particular task 
implies some kind of subtle preferment or the reverse. 
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This creates inefficiency and bad feeling. When it is 
recognized that all jobs are in their way equally 
essential, and that any assistant can do any of them 
without loss of prestige, smoother working and greater 
variety of occupation follow. 

Especially must one deplore the practice—once too 
prevalent, but now less frequent—of keeping assistants 
at particular branches for long periods. We have known 
instances of yoimgsters sent to branches the week after 
joining the service and staying there till they and their 
careers were ruined. 

II 

The army system of delegated responsibility works 
well in a library. It is a good rule that from top to 
bottom no man should have to serve two masters. Thus, 
when the librarian places a man in charge of a branch 
or a department, he should leave him to allocate, 
supervise and be personally responsible for the work 
of those under him. The chief who “interferes” makes 
more difficult the task of the man in charge and may 
cause him to lose his interest and sense of responsibility. 

The same rule should apply within the branch and 
the department. So far as practicable each assistant, 
especially a senior, should have his own part of the 
work to do and be held responsible. He should also be 
given as much scope for individual work as the general 
scheme of things and as necessary uniformities of 
method permit. The best work is always done by the 
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man who is left as free as possible to do it to his own 
satisfaction, and who gets fhll credit for what he does. 

Some degree of uniformity of method is of course 
essential. Nothing is more confusing and annoying to 
the public or detrimental to the free interchange of 
staff than unnecessary variations of practice between 
different branches or departments. Every piece of 
procedure which is common to departments should be 
the same for all. Yet within this basic framework there 
may be ample room for the individual treatment of 
various activities. System is essential, but over- 
systematization produces red tape and an inflexible 
attitude towards the public and reduces the assistants* 
interest in their work. 

We must teach them to think about their work, not 
just to do it by rule of thumb. 

For this reason they should be encouraged to express 
themselves, to make suggestions and even criticisms. 
After all, they see things that the librarian may not 
see and they hear things he does not hear. Moreover, 
if their experience is limited, it may for that very 
reason be more akin to that of certain sections of the 
public—for it is one of the disadvantages of experience 
and expert knowledge that it tends to take things for 
granted. 

Ill 

Whatever system of tr aining and professional education 
is in vogue, every possible help should be given to the 
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students on our staffs. Our first and most obvious duty 
is to provide good libraries of librarianship. Many 
libraries have excellent collections, not only of text¬ 
books but also of the supplementary literature; others 
fail lamentably to do for their own people what they 
arc doing—unless they fail completely to fulfil their 
function—for other types of student. A short time ago 
die Birmingham and District Branch of the Library 
Association made a census of the books listed in the 
Examination Syllabus and provided by the libraries in 
the area. The result, so far as some institutions were 
concerned, was such as to cause grave concern. 

It is more debatable whether library authorities 
should pay examination fees and fees for classes, other 
than training classes held at their own libraries. There 
are two good arguments against this practice. The first 
is that the assistants should for other reasons be paid 
such adequate salaries that they can afford the relatively 
small sums involved. The second is that, where exam¬ 
inations are concerned, it is not a bad thing for some 
assistants to have a small personal stake in the matter, 
as a minority may be led, when it costs them nothii^, 
to sit prematurely and gamble on their chance of 
passing. The matter would be of no import were it 
not that it is a bad thing psychologically for any 
candidate to &il unnecessarily. 

The award of increments and honoraria for examina¬ 
tion successes is not infrequent. Here again there are 
pros and cons to be weighed in the light of local 
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circumstances. Excepting where (as previously sug¬ 
gested) increments for qualifications are a deliberate 
means of acceleration, it might well be argued that, 
since it should be an understood thing that capable 
assistants toill qualify, they should not expect any 
reward for so doing. Moreover, immediate fin an c i al 
rewards are not for some candidates the best induce¬ 
ment and may tempt them to sit prematurely; again, 
there may be the implication that a man passes his 
examinations to get an increment and not to make 
himself a better librarian. On the other hand, however, 
in certain libraries the system has its advantages. It 
may be a means of securing some small advantage for 
the qualified few where it has proved difficult to 
improve salaries in general. Furthermore, the procedure 
of reporting successes and of applying for increments 
provides the opportunity for r eminding committees 
that librarianship does call for professional studies. 

There is, however, one type of encouragement to 
the new assistant that deserves unqualified support, 
and which yet has not been generally adopted. We 
refer to helping assistants, especially in small places, 
to travel and visit other libraries, and to assisting those 
in all types of libraries to make exchanges and to attend 
summer schools and conferences. Leave of absence, 
at least, should be given freely, and whenever possible 
some financial grants made. 

Staff associations and social and sports functions 
which enable assistants to meet one another “off duty*’ 
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are to be encouraged. Indeed, if the chief himself can 
occasionally shed his office and meet his staff on an 
off-duty basis, he will leam much that is enlightening. 
Nevertheless, staff associations should confine their 
activities to social and educational matters. When they 
stray into trade unionism and politics, imdesirable 
features may result. 

It should not be necessary to urge the importance 
of adequate staff rest rooms, with facilities for meals 
and proper workroom accommodation. Unfortunately, 
many libraries are still deficient in this respect. 

IV 

The last few years have seen considerable improvement 
in the hours worked by library assistants. The excessive 
hours of rate-limitation days—perhaps then unavoid¬ 
able—have now given place to conditions comparable 
with those of other local government departments. A 
total working week ranging fi'om thirty-dght to forty- 
two hours is now general. There are, however, libraries 
where much improvement is desirable, where, for 
example, it is impossible for younger assistants to study 
without sacrificing most of their leisure, with con¬ 
sequent prejudice to health and social development. 

Library work, however, has problems of its own, 
due to the long hours throughout which the public 
departments must be manned. Consequently a forty- 
hour library week may well be much less satisfactory 
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Than a forty-hour office week. It is generally recognized 
that for normal social purposes time off during the day 
is less useful than time off in the evening; yet library 
staffs must do much evening work. Moreover, it should 
be obvious that short periods of off duty during the 
day are of limited value. Indeed, where assistants live 
some way from the library this time off may be next 
to useless—as are long meal-times for those who do 
not go home for meals. Thus the rigid application of 
the split-duty time-sheet may prove a hardship. 

A satisfoaory time-sheet cannot be devised unless 
there are sufficient assistants. Nevertheless, much can 
be done to improve conditions by attention to such 
points as the following: (a) as much consideration as 
possible should be given to the personal circumstances 
of assistants. For example, those who live near the 
library are in quite a different category from those 
who live at a distance; thus the former might welcome 
an occasional afternoon off from, say, i p.m. to 5.30, 
whereas a morning off to i p.m. would suit the laner. 
(b) An assistant’s time-sheet should be as stable as 
possible. His times off duty should not be changed, 
save for exceptional circumstances, without reasonable 
notice, (c) So far as is practicable, each assistant’s meal¬ 
times should be regular, and the interval between-meals 
should not be too long or too short. Irregular meal 
times are bad for health. So are hurried meal times, 
(d) As a general rule short periods off duty are not 
much use. An occasional whole day off is valuable. A 
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late stamng hour is usually of no benefit, (e) In order 
to reduce the number of evenings to be worked, 
endeavour on the one hand to reduce the mechanical 
operations and duties involved in the public service, 
and on the other give those assistants who are not 
normally occupied in public service their share of 
evening work in the public departments, and (/)—as 
suggested elsewhere—in cases of serious shortage of 
staff, consider the effect of reducing hours of opening. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


I 

The full development of our future library services 
will involve much greater attention to specialization. 
At present our educational programme is too stan¬ 
dardized. All qualified librarians have studied much 
the same curriculum and passed the same examinations. 
As these studies largely cover basic matters, there would 
be no objection to this if a sufficient proportion of 
students supplemented their general professional edu¬ 
cation with further advanced and specialized work. A 
few do so, either by pursuing personal interests or 
because they find themselves in specialized branches 
of librarianship and by practice acquire the necessary 
additional knowledge. But we have no facilities for 
specialized study, excepting certain advanced courses 
at the University of London School. Neither arc there 
any particular inducements to specialization. On the 
contrary, those who find themselves in special types of 
work often find little scope and discover that their 
specialization is a bar to promotion. 

What have we in mind when we speak of specializa¬ 
tion in library work? There arc two main aspects of the 
question—the personal and the institutional. Firstly, 
we are thinking of the individual contribution the well- 
equipped man or woman can make to the common 
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Stock of bibliographical knowledge and librarianship. 
The breadth and complexity of the field in which we 
work are such that, ^ough the competent librarian 
may compass the generalities of technique and biblio¬ 
graphy, be cannot hope to achieve any intensive 
acquaintance with more than one or two branches of 
knowledge. Librarianship to-day is not conducted in 
watertight local compartments. There are ample facili¬ 
ties for the discussion and dissemination of the results 
of experiment and experience. There are in these days 
of growing inter-library co-operation ample oppor¬ 
tunities for mutual assistance. Whatever one man may 
discover or learn can be made available to others. 
What we need is greater opportunity for and encourage¬ 
ment of these individual contributions. There is ample 
scope for the specialist. Some men may concern 
themselves with practical aspects of library manage¬ 
ment; others may elect to study the social and 
educational aspects of our work; others, with a 
subject bias, may survey the literature and sources 
of information of their chosen fields, and perhaps 
provide book-selection tools for the use of their 
colleagues. 

Secondly, the actual work of our libraries, especially 
the larger ones, will tend to become more departmen¬ 
talized and specialized. Already we have in our public 
libraries a number of special departments (mostly com¬ 
mercial and technical); in America this type of subject 
department is much more common. We cannot here 
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discuss the advantages of the system.^ Its primary 
justification, however, is that it enables us to employ 
specially trained and experienced workers who can 
make an intensive study both of their material and of 
their public. The benefit to the latter is immeasurable. 
To that we can add the advantages that specialization 
can bring to the co-operative schemes of the future, 
since the special department can act as a reservoir of 
material and a clearing-house for information regarding 
its particular field, and serve not only its locality but 
also the libraries of a region or of the nation. It may, 
indeed, be said that the co-operative machine can only 
fulfil a small part of its purpose until the co-operating 
libraries are in a position to add a considerable degree 
of specialization to their more normal provisions. 

The point at the moment, however, is that for our 
special departments and special libraries we need to 
make appropriate staffing arrangements and provide 
facilities for suitable training. The latter will, on the 
whole, be of an individual charaaer. There will never, 
for example, be need for many workers in any particular 
field—even in such wider specializations as commercial 
and technical libraries or local collections and archives. 
What we need, therefore, are facilities for the would-be 
specialist firsdy to supplement his knowledge of the 
subjea itself,* of its literature and of the special 

^ See A Surv^ of Ubrarits. 

* E.g. by taking university courses therein. The Music Librarian 
or the Fine Arts Department Librarian would* for instance, benefit 
fiom courses in the history of their respective subjects, etc. 
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probleois involved, and secondly to work in 
and study the methods of good libraries devoted to 
his subject 

At present we have nothing to offer this potential 
specialist Indeed, when we do initiate any special 
department, we must make a choice either of selecting 
the most appropriate member of our staff, and thrusting 
him into the breach leave him to work out his own 
salvation, or of importing a non-librarian specialist 
The laner, though he may have the necessary subject 
training, will probably not possess a very considerable 
bibliographical knowledge and will know nothing of 
the technique of his work; he will, almost inevitably, 
develop his department as a circumscribed unit im- 
perfecdy related to the whole system, and probably 
out of sympathy with the generality of users. 

As thin gs are, we cannot expect suitable students to 
embark upon specialization. They can only acquire the 
necessary knowledge at their own expense and at the 
loss of a year or two, during which they are missing 
the chances in general work of their contemporaries. 

If they do prepare themselves for special library 
work, the odds are about a thousand to one against 
their ever finding the opportunity to do it. If they are 
so miraculously fortunate, they will probably remain 
in subordinate, underpaid posts for the rest of their 
lives. 

We must, in the best interests of librarianship, 
endeavour to solve this problem. We must improve the 
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status and the financial position of the specialist^ and 
we must provide scholarships, fellowships and other 
educational opportunities, similar to those available in 
Ameri ca. 

As in the case of general educational fedlitics— 
already discussed—it might not prove impossible to 
secure the requisite financial assistance if we considered 
seriously and demonstrated the need; we shall certainly 
never get it otherwise. May we suggest that the Library 
Association should devote its attention to this matter 
rather than to certain of the arid and unprofitable 
internal dissensions upon which it seems to expend 
too much of its energies. 


II 

We often claim that librarianship is a profession. In 
the absence of any clear definition of a “profession” it 
is difficult to justify or deny this claim. There are some 
who, taking a wide humanitarian viewpoint, would 
regard as “professional” those occupations which, while 
essentially “intellectual,” are directed towards the 
welfare and betterment of mankind rather than towards 
private gain, and that their practitioners are devoted 
primarily to the service of the public. Others may take 
the narrower attitude that a “profession” is a “closed” 
occupation, in that its practice involves such a d^cc 
of expert knowledge and is so bound by tradition and 
etiquette that only those with recognized qualifications 

1 
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may engage in it> and are then bound either by 
governing professional organizations or by legal powers 
and limitations or both. Thus there are some who ask 
whether librarianship should, or will ever, become a 
“dosed” occupation; whether, in fact, the existing 
Register of the Library Association will become more 
than a list of qualified people—whether, in fact, it will 
be practicable to confine the employment of people, for 
work involving professional knowledge, to those who 
are entered on the register. 

All who have the welfare of the library service at 
heart would wdcome any system which prevented the 
employment of the unqualified. In a few of the States 
in America, and in certain European countries, there 
are laws requiring the employment of persons with 
qualificatioos appropriate to various types of library 
work. Would such l^al requirements be practicable 
in England? 

We would not express any definite opinion. The 
tendency for many years in this country has been to 
safeguard the interests of the public by limiting the 
activities of the imqualified, be they doctors, plumbers, 
midwives, lawyers, dentists or accountants. On the 
other hand, general public sentiment looks with dis- 
favour upon any attempt to secure personal advantage 
for any group of men by giving them privileges and 
the power to limit their numbers. 

The thing that matters, therefore, is not $0 much 
the organization and l^al status of a profession as the 
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extent to which it is recognized by the general public 
that specialized qualifications are necessary for the 
satis&ctory accomplishment of certain public services. 
Professional registration is a second stage. It provides 
evidence that certain persons possess certain knowledge, 
but is useless unless the public are interested in this 
evidence. In a nation of faith healers the medical register 
would serve less purpose than a list of people who 
could decipher ancient Egyptian inscriptions. 

We who work in libraries know that certain qualifica" 
tions and experience are necessary; we know, con¬ 
versely, that people without these qualifications are 
unlikely to do library work as fully and satisfactorily. 
Consequently, in the interests of all those who benefit 
from library services, we must endeavour to secure 
public recognition of the essential qualifications. This 
is achieved in three ways. The first—and always the 
most important—^is to provide a service which is so 
efficient and effective that it is self-evident that it is 
being provided by capable personnel. Secondly, recog¬ 
nizable qualifications and designations must be formu¬ 
lated. Thirdly, the professional nature of the work must 
be made evident. The last two points may be amplified. 

When we refer to a “doctor” most people think at 
once of a physician, despite the fact that there are 
thousands of “doctors” who are not “physicians” and 
many physicians who are not “doctors.” The word has 
a definite popular connotation, as have such words 
as dentist, parson, solicitor, and so on. The word 
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“librarian” has no such definition. It may refer to a 
Fellow of the Library Association in charge of a public 
library S3r$tem, or it may mean an uneducated girl 
distributing trash &om a chain store, or a bookseller. 
If we would indicate clearly the professional library 
worker, we must find another phrase. There is a pro¬ 
posal to introduce the term “Chartered Librarian,” 
only those who are registered Fellows of the Library 
Association to have the right to use the appellation. 
This is an excellent idea, though it will take many 
years to make the phrase as well known as, say, the 
name “chartered accountant.” It is certainly an 
improvement upon our present reliance upon the 
initials “F.L.A.” or "A.LA.” after our names. Thus 
in time the “idea” of a professional librarian would 
become allied with the Library Association Register. 

It is indeed true that, at least so &r as public libraries 
are concerned, the register is universally recognized by 
employing authorities. Only very occasionally are un¬ 
registered persons appointed to senior posts. We are 
compelled, therefore, to suggest that any defidendes 
in professional personnel are due, not to any lack of 
recognition on the part of authorities, but to our own 
&ilure to recognize ftilly the function of a register. 

A r^tration body has serious responsibilities 
towards the public. If it enters any person on its 
register who is not fully qualified to perform responsible 
senior duties, the value of the register is lost. We must 
always regard the granting of registration, not as a 
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reward conferred upon the r^tered person, but as 
the assertion to the public and to the potential employer 
that the person is qualified. In other words, our first 
duty is to the public, and only incidentally to the 
librarian. The implication of this viewpoint should be 
obvious: qualifications must be related to the work and 
not to the worker. Standards must never be lowered 
because, for personal or educational reasons, insufficient 
people can secure qualification. If such were the case, 
we should txim our attention to improving recruitment 
and providing better educational facilities. 

Lastly—as before said—we must be sure that the 
professional nature of library work is evident. To put 
the matter in another way, let us refrain from engaging 
in activities which are not worthy. The quality of the 
library service has improved immensely in recent years. 

Nevertheless, there is much done in many libraries 
which is barely distinguishable from the frivolous, 
ephemeral and useless activities of the commercial 
distributors of popular pabulum. This is not the place 
to discuss this wider issue. The fea remains, however, 
that the public will never recognize as professional 
physicians those who peddle patent medicines. There 
is more than enough true library work to be done to 
occupy all our qualified personnel and utilize all our 
resources, and it would be a pity to waste either, and 
at the same time to hamper the progress of librarianship. 

As we have dealt throughout with those engaged in 
“public libraries,** may we conclude with a plea for a 
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wider professional understanding. The better the work 
done by die public library the more it becomes akin 
to that of the university, national, learned society or 
specialist library, and the closer the alliance and co* 
operation between all types of genuine library service 
should be. Though recent years have seen much pro¬ 
gress in this direction, there is still too little interchange 
of personnel and exchange of experience between 
public and non-public libraries. There is far more in 
America. We recognize the various obstacles—such 
for example, as the r^ard for “degrees” in the uni¬ 
versity and learned libraries and the influence of super¬ 
annuation schemes in the local authority service. Yet 
each side can give so much to the other that we must 
when we seek to improve and consolidate the profession 
of librarianship, think not of several librarianships, 
but of one united body. 
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